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The True Juvenile Song Book. 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 
| AS the pieces placed in such an order as to make 
it a very valuable book for those who wish to 
TEACH singing to children, instead of merely amusing | 
them by learning tunes by rote. 
It commences with nearly a hundred popular tunes, | 
placed in 2 opp order, to be sung by note. These | 
are followed by a collection of tunes written expressly 
for this book, to be sung by rote, in the way children 
sing Sunday-school music. These are followed by a 
collection selected from the best singing-books, to be 
sung in obedience to an ingeniously constructed sys- 
tem of musical words of command, which make a class 
proficient in style and expression, in a way that greatly | 
interests children. These words of command make a | 
concert as interesting as any cantata, with much less | 
labor 
| 
| 


Price 50 cts. each by mail, aid; $5.00a 
dozen by express, charges not prepaid. Speci-| 


men pages free. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


THE 


VOL. 14, No. 8—AUGUST, 1888. 


Literature, The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocution. 


_ CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 
ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 


| buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 
IS is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to 
facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in = 
mentary work. All teachers should avail themselves 
of its teachings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East i3th St. New York. | 


| 


HE TRADE will find at our New York 

Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati | 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full | 
line of publications. 


A. B. CLOSBON.,. Jr., Importer ee 
Cineinnati, 


John Tanner & Co. 


>kPRINTERS.¥* 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. | 
3. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati | 








ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


P OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





ils. Vocal and Instru 
ainting ; Elocution and 
A 


Excellent rooms for boardin 
mental Music; Oil and all other 
Oratory, under the finest Teachers of the city 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April 2 
PUPILS ADMITTED AT ANY TIME, 
For terms or catalogue address the Pres’t, Rev.W. K 
BROWN, D. D., or Mrs. M. McCiatian Brown, 
Vice-Pres’t, Cincinnati, O 
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[illustrated fonthly fagazine 


FOR (885 


FREE 


To each Subscriber to the Musical Visitor. 


E have made such arrangements with the pub- 
lishers that enable us to present a year’s sub- 
scription to Vicks’ Magazine for 1885 FREE to cach 
subscriber of the Musicat Vistror at the regular 
early price. Vicks’ Magazine is emphatically a k 
or the people. Each issue has a colored frontispiece, 
and numerous illustrations are interspersed with the 
reading matter. Its departments of “Correspondence,” 
“Foreign Notes,” “Pleasant Gossip,” and ‘‘Our Young 
People” contain a fund of instruction given in an enter- 
taining manner, and make it most complete and original. 
The publisher's price 1s $1.25 per year. Send in your 
subscriptions to be Musica. Visiror now and receive 
this valuable present FREE. This offer is only made 
to those who subscribe after this date. Address 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West, and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. he faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates and Diplomas granted Positions 
rocured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
forte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet O:gan, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 
a distance received in the Boarding Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 





Directress of the Cincinnati a 
140 Broapway, Near Fourtn St., Cincinnati, O. | 
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| Afdine Prinfigg OWorks 


24s Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- ¢ 
cinnati. Machineryand Type of the newest, ‘ 
most approved styles and patterns. 


Cc. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 
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The Nation Mourns! 


MARCHE FUNEBRE, 


IN MEMORY OF 
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on 


Gen, Grant, 


BY “ WINTHROP.” 


PRIcE, SO CENTS. 


An easy and appropriate march 
for the piano, written in memory 
of the Nation’s great Soldier and 
Statesman. and 


Simple unpre- , 


tentious, as was the great hero it 
to honor, this march will 
commend itself to the people as 
the Gen- 


seeks 
being in keeping with 
eral’s well known characteristics. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


CHARLES M. FILLMORE, d 
Writer of words for Sunday-school or glee music, and 
other literary work 


VICTOR FLECHTER 


Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- | 


sic, Berlin), No. 864 W Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 


Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization 
references given 
nati, Ohio, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 


Teacher of Piano, residence 549 George Street 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with The John 
Church Company 
ALEX HAIG (Violinist), 
of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care The John Church Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 

Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond 
Cincinnati, O. 

PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. 

Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 

Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care The John Church Company 


PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
The John Church Company 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
831 Race St. Orders left with The John Church Co 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE | 





Teacher 
Parties 





Street, 


In- 
Address, 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care The John Church Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 

Furmishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 

dings, etc. Orders left with The John Church Com- 

pany will receive prompt attention. 

MRS. C. ELDER, 

Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple Street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati. 

CHARLES BAETENS, 

Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 

Composition, Instrumentation, focal 


Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 
MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 


Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. Address 545 
Walnut Street 
JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 4 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation, Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with The John Church Company 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville 


No Orders 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders left with The 
John Church Company. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher),_ 

Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 

Orders left with TheJohn Church Company. 
cs HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor, Graff and St. Clair 

Corryville, Cincinnati, 0. 

ae LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 


Streets, 


No. 54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, 


Best 
Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- | 
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PROF, G. PERCY LEDDY, 
Teacher of Banjo and Guitar. 122 W. Third Street, 
Covington, Ky. Orders left with The John Church 
| Co. will receive prompt attention. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 135 East 18th Street, 
New York. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 

Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with The John Church Co 
THEO. HOLLE, 

No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
_Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MISS EMMA HOLLE, 

Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 


WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist), 
Teacher of Music. Orders may be left with The John 
Church Co 


JENNY MAIER, 
(Pupil of Prof. Carl Goetze, of Leipzig,) Vocal Inatruc- 
tion, 48 Mansfield street. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TONE Cazmzsezoome wim nur an 
IN TOUCH i lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FI N ] S Combines beautiful design and best 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 
YD a] v 4 
40 CENTS PER COPY, 
owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while forall practical purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient 

e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future 

These books are perfectly mew, and const- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of ‘‘ Cash with the 
order.” 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


GLENDALE 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Thirty-second year begins Sept. rsth. 
cilities, in one complete and thoreugh course— 


Best fa 


English, Scientific and Classical. 
in 


Superior advantages 
usic and Art. Address 


REV. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, 0. 
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Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, al! Orchestral 
instruments, and Taning. Inthe Art Depart- 
ment for Drawing, Painting,and Modeling. 
In Modern Languages, German, French, aod 
Italiam, with the best native teachers. In Emglish 
Branches, Common and Higher. In the Col 
lege of Oratory in Vocal Technique, Eloca- 
tion, Rhetorical Oratory, and Lyric Art. In 
the New Home excellent board and nicely furnished 
rooms with light, heat, etc., can be had from $45 to $75 
per term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De- 
partment. Fall Term begins Sept. 10, 1585. 
New Calendar, beautifully illustrated, sent free 

E. TOURGEE, Direc., Franklin Sq., Boston. 


NOW READY! 


McPhail’s Anthems. 


By M. L. McPHAIL. 


This new work, designed for the use of Chorus or 
Quartet Choirs, is the result of long and patient 
labor on the part of the author, who has striven to in 
clude only such material as experience and careful trial 
has demonstrated to be best for choir use 

The aim has been to provide music for choirs of every 
degree of proficiency, and for all the various uses of the 
church service, and to this end, beautiful and original 
compositions have been interspersed with choice selec 
tions and arrangements from the works of Mozart, Con 
cone, Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind 
say, etc., etc. 

“he type threughout the book is large, clear, and 





SUNCay Schoo! Music Books. 


Published by Biglow & Maia. 
JOYFUL LAYS, bow and Doane 


At $30 per 100, in Boards. 


SELECT SONGS, —reiouve: 


At 840 per 100, in Cloth. 


HYMNS OF PRAISE. “Wi" 


4e Main 
At $40 per 100, in Cloth. 


CHILDREN’S HYMNS.-“?! 


Tunes 


At $40 per 100, in Cloth. 


CHRISTIAN CHORALS. 


Rev. M.W. Stryker. At 840 per 100, in Cloth. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


Caryl! Florio 





Contra Fagotto and Flute, Care The John Church Co. 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randoph Street | 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 








legible; the printing is well done; the binding is strong 
and durable; so that, take it all in all, there is every 


| reason for claiming that this new work is by far 


THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years 
Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid; $10.00 a dozen by 
express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 


THE ARTISTIC 


COLLEGE ALBUM. 


A COLLECTION OF 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


By STANDARD Compossrs. 


One of the finest works in typographical 
appearance and real musical merit ever pub- 
lished in America, Its music classical in 
character, but not difficult, and is by such 
writers as Raff, Jansen, Chwatal, Abt, Henselt, 
etc., etc. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


Is 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH C0., 
CENCINNATI, 0. 









ROOT & SONS MuSIcC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


eneral {fjusic jjealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes of 


El ITOoS and ORGAWS. 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


OUR SONG WORLD, 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both in quality and grading. 

Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really available anthems. 

Effective music for Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will “ sing itself’’ to “‘ Unfold ye 
Portals Everlasting,'’ from Gounod’s oratorio of the Redemption. 

A book to make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 
and choruses 

The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 

Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant “ Italia.” 


$6.00 a Dozen. For examination, 50 Cents. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Gospel HymnsGonsolidated =p p Biss 
Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


i, 2, 3 and 4, 


—BY— 
Containng G. H. Combined, (1, 2and 3, with- 

out duplicates.) and @. Hl. No. 4, also without BERTHOLD MARKS. 

duplicates. The largest collection of favorite devotional 

Songs extant. Without a rival for Gospel Meetings and | The following are now ready: Price of each 4@ cents 


Prayer Meetings. When Jesus Comes. 


Precious Promise. 

Wonderful Words of Life. 
We're Going Home To-morrow 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 


Music Edition, in Boards, 875 per 100 
Word aad es “ 820 per 100. 


Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition Almost Persuaded. 
Uf ordered by mail. The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, showy 
BS” Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list of | and brilliant. The original melodies are clearly marked 
Publications sent free on request. in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective. We can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. songs. 
Cincinnati, O. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE CELEBRATED 


C.G.CONN 


Ultimatum Cornets. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


UPERIOR to Courtois, Besson, or 
any other make. They are now 
used and endorsed by all leading musi- 
cians and cornet virtuosos, such as 
Levy, Liberati, Bellstedt, Emerson, 
Knoll, Henry, Capa, and many others 
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great help in amusing the little ones. “Mooly Cow,” 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


LEAVES OF SHAMROCK! 


A NEW COLLECTION 


























Oor— 


The Melodies of Ireland. 


A SUPBERB VOLUME OF NEARLY 100 PAGES. 





Every Irish citizen who desires to preserve the oric- 
mnaAL melodies of the Old Emerald Isle, wil! find 
in this book all the characteristic productions of Ire 
land’s musicians, and all those beautiful airs that have 
the unmistakable flavor of Irish origin. These melodies 
are arranged in a simple yet harmonious manner, in 
one volume, 


FOR EITHER PIANO OR ORGAN, ; 


and have been compiled and selected from the most 
authentic sources. We are sure that 


LEAVES OF SHAMROCK 


will be a welcome guest everywhere, for many of these 


a 


melodies have become familiar to Americans as well as 

Irish people. ' 

This beautiful new beok, LEAVES OF SHAM Mi 

ROCK, will be mailed, post-paid, to any address on ; 
receipt of price 

Paper Covers, . 80 

Boards, ° e $1.00 

Cloth, ° ° - 150 


For sale by Music and News Dealers everywhere ia 


— ia 


COLLEGE SONGS, 


Of the American Colleges, 
BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. ; 


One istempted to pronounce this the very best col- 
lection of songs extant. If mot that, certainly none f 
better of the size exist. Mr. Waite, who has already 
compiled three College Song Books, condenses into this 
the cream ef other collections, and has added many 
new and popular songs 

Seventy-four pieces of American, French, German, 
or “ African” origin, nonsensical, comic, pathetic, mu 
sical, and all sparkingly bright. Price, but 50 cents 


7 are 


FRESH FLOWERS. | 


Fresh Flowers is the title of a most beautiful and 
attractive little Song Book for the younger children in 
Sunday Schools, or the so-called Infant Classes. Mrs 
Emma Pitt, the compiler, is widely known and cele- 
brated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom she 
thoroughly understands. More than fifty bright songs, 
such as “‘ Little Lambs,” ‘‘ Snowflakes,” ‘* Little Sam ‘ 
uel,” and “Children’s Sheaves.” Nothing babyish ‘ 
All in good taste An abundance of Pictures. 25 j 
cents, $2.40 cents per dozen. 






Merry-Making Melodies. 


A Social Visitor to Cheer the Children. 
By WADE WHIPPLE. 








A charming collection o ‘songs for children, twenty 
in number, with piano or organ «ccompaniment and pic 
ture titles. Musical mothers and sisters will find in it » 








“Charleby Chatterbox,” “Grandpa,” and “The Baby’ 
will do for specimens of the songs. Price 75 cts. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
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Cincinnati, AuGust, 1885. 


‘‘ MEAR.” 


I heard the words of the preacher, 
As he read that hymn so dear, 
Which mother sung at our cradle 


To the ancient tune of Mear. 


And I felt her angel presence, 


My heart with rapture filling 


As sweet as the sound of birds. 





I longed for the land of summer, 
Life’s river, with waters clear, 
For the calm, sweet eyes of mother, 


Who sung the old tune of Mear. 


Oh, tale of the shepherd’s watching 
Over their flocks in the night! 

Of the dear Lord, sending angels 
Enshrouded in glory bright! 


Oh, story! told in the Orient, 


That story, sung by my mother 
To the hallowed tune of Mear. 


Oh, pure white Babe in the manger! 
Thy story shall ever run, 
Till redemption’s work is finished, 


All souls to God’s kingdom won ! 


To-day, that e’er welcomed cadence 
Of song floated back to me ; 

Over the paths of my childhood 
It lovingly came, all free. 


I thanked the good all Father, 
For this memory brightly clear; 
The saintly smile of my mother, 
And her low voice singing Mear. 


Ah, me! the father has rested 
Many and many a year; 

The mother, who sung by our cradle, 
Has gone to a higher sphere. 


Brothers and sisters have parted ; 
Sume live in the better land, 

And some are waiting their summons, 
Sojourners yet on life’s strand. 


I feel when we meet up yonder, 
Where cometh no sigh nor tear, 

Our mother will softly sing us 
That grand old tune of Mear. 








ANABEL’S SEND-OFF. 


The Musical Visitor. 


As sung were those blessed words ; 


To each wandering shepherd’s ear ; 


! 
| sweet voice, and the congregation, wishing to show an affectionate 
| regard and appreciation of the talents of this young lute-voiced So- 
| prano, to make up a purse, which I now have the honor and pleas- 
ure of presenting to her."’ 

| Anabel was nudged violently by Miss Hetty, who was near. “Get 
|up and bow,” she said; ‘‘get up, quick.”’ 

Anabel half arose and looked around. A flush of pleasure tinted 
her soft cheeks, and her eyes deepened with excitement and pride. 
Deacon Hart took her by the hand, and then the applause became 
tumultuous, deafening. He hemmed and hawed and began again 

‘On this auspicious occasion I feel it my duty to say a few words. 
| Years ago a family came to our Landing from La Crosse, a family 
whom we have all grown to know and respect. In this family was 
| one young girl. At the age of six she was one day discovered in a 
| tree singing, singing like a mocking bird ‘O, woodman, spare that 
|tree!" But to proceed. A man passing by heard her. This man 
| was a famous singing master. He came to villages; he discovered 
voices ; he stirred up dormant ambition ; he set a music ball in roll 
|ing; he demonstrated to us that, although a new town, we had the 
| mighty instincts of art, which make us the equal in everything to 
large cities. He got up classes and then things culminated in grand 
concerts. The girl singing in the tree was Anabel Almont. The 
| learned singing master who first heard her has been gathered to his 
| fathers, but by a special Providence another took his place, and yet 
ane Whe 
| 
| 


“‘When I heard Anabel, at the tender age of six, in ‘ Those Even- 
ing Bells ;' when at ten she led her class in ‘I want to be an angel ;’ 
when later on she had mastered ‘ Way down upon the Suwanee River’ 

| and ‘ What is home without a mother ?’ my breast glowed. I said to 
| myself, we must give this voice to the world. Have we a right to 
keep trammelled in our choir a talent which is bound to paralyze the 
universe? This girl is destined to become a great star on the lyric 
stage, and a star which will rise from our own sky. But for this she 
must go to Europe. She has little money. Still what is vulgar lucre 
compared with talent ?”’ 

The deacon paused to refresh himself with a glass of water. He 
then continued : 

‘* When La Crosse’s name shines in history, will it be for her mills, 
for her river commerce, for her new post office, for her town hall, for 
her levees, against which the great leviathan Mississippi vainly dashes 
in awful and sublime frenzy? I say no. Nine cities claim to be the 
birthplace of Homer; hundreds will vainly claim to be the birthplace 
of Anabel Almont. But history will do justice to La Crosse; she will 
say that it was her native town. God bless you my dear,” giving 
her the purse. “And now, as a parting favor, sing the song which 
stamped you yet in youth as the one upon whose shoulders Molly 
Brown's (he probably meant Malibran’s) mantle was to fall. We 
will afterwards proceed with the candy pull. I see the young folks 
are waiting for their taffy."’ 

The deacon sat down, perspiring and wiping his brow. Anabel 
was trembling and anxious, and she held the purse tight in her hand. 

Len whispered ‘‘Courage. Isn't it perfectly elegant? Sing for 
| dear life. Do you know how much you have got in your purse? | 
| will accompany you. What shall you sing ?”’ 

“Oh, I don't know,” answered Anabel,’’ I am so frightened, and 
I can'tsee mamma. Where is she, and where is father ?” 

‘Mamma! father !"" said Len, ‘‘ never mind them, you belong to 
the world. You must bear up. How can you ever expect to be a 
singer when you have time to ask about your family at this critical 
moment? But there they are, bowing and smiling and urging you 
to go on.” 

Sure enough there they were, hustled in a corner. For a moment 
the authors of her being were forgotten. She took heart, and Len 
seating himself at a new brown melodeon, commenced a few chords.”’ 

The deacon arose. ‘‘I think that I represent the wish of all present 
| when I ask for the simple song which goes straight home to all our 
| hearts, which recalls our earliest past, and reminds us of our eternal 
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* H® folding doors were opened and Deacon Hart appeared | future. - ee 
leading Anabel by the hand. There was a stir, a hush, and a| Len struck the prelude to ‘I want to be an angel. Come, Ana- 
beret of applause. The dracon bowel. then waved the young | bel,”’ he said, ‘‘if you wait any longer father’s wings will have time 
; : ause. ac . é j : ‘9 : : 
girl into a seat. He hemmed and hawed and at length commenced. | *° SProut- : 
“ Sisters and brothers, we are gathered here on a solemn occasion. | She commenced, but emotion almost choked her voice. When 
Iam not used to public speaking in my own house, and I ask for | S#¢ got to “A harp within my hand"’ she thrilled all over. A loud 
your indulgence. But the occasion is a very solemn one. I may | ™¥rmuring of applause went up. She clasped her purse and went 
say that this i, alee © joyful occasion I—.” He stopped ona bravely on. Before the song was over her lovely voice soared up like 
looked around. A dead silence followed his words. He took |* YoU"S lark. At the lines— 
courage and continued: “A joyful one. Our young friend—our 
sister in the Lord, I may say—has given much pleasure by fher 












** There right before my vision, 
So glorious and so bright,” 
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there was not a dry eye in the house; nothing but music, laughing, 





heroine with many misfortunes. I have already sent her Jamie to 


and crying. Anabel was overwhelmed with congratulations, and all the sea, and broken her father’s arm,and made her mother fall sick, 


crowded so around her that her mother could scarcely get near. 


with a ten-foot pole. Go and conquer. When you feast at king’s 
tables, when queens call you by your first name, when princesses 
treat you like a sister, when the boiled-down aristocrats of the Old 
World grovel at your feet, do not forget the choir where you first 
knew fame, or that John Watson bet ten dollars that you'd lap over 
all of ’em,”’ and he imprinted a paternal kiss on her brow.—B/anche 
Roosevelt in Stage Struck. 


a 


FAMOUS SONGS. 
BA pes LANG SYNE” is popularly supposed to be the com- 





position of Burns, but, in fact, he wrote only the second and 
third verses of the ballad as commonly sung, retouching the 

others from an older and less familiar song. “ The Old Oaken 
Bucket” was written by Woodworth, in New York City, during the 
hot summer of 1817. He came into the house and drank a glass of 
water, and then said: ‘‘ How much more refreshing it would be to 
take a good long drink from the old oaken bucket that used to hang 
in my father’s well." His wife suggested that it was a happy thought 
fora poem. He sat down and wrote the song as we have it. ‘‘ Wood- 
man, Spare that Tree’’ was the result of an incident that happened 
to George P. Morris’ friend. A friend's mother had owned a little 
place in the country which she was obliged from poverty to sell. On 
the property grew a large oak which had been planted by his grand- 
father. The purchaser of the house and land proposed to cut down 
the tree, and Morris’ friend paid him ten dollars for a bond that the 
oak should be spared. Morris heard the story, saw the tree, and 
wrote asong. ‘‘Oftin the Stilly Night’’ was produced by Moore after 
his family had undergone apparently every possible misfortune. 
One of his children died young, another went astray, and a third was 
accidentally killed. ‘‘ The Light of Other Days’’ was written to be 
introduced into Balfe’s opera, ‘‘ The Maid of Artois.’’ The opera 
is forgotten, but the song still lives, and is as popular as ever. 

Payne wrote ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” to help fill up an opera he 
was preparing, and at first it had four stanzas. The author never 
received anything for it, but, though the opera was a failure when 
played in the Covent Garden Theater, the song took, and over 
100,000 copies were sold the first year. In two years the publishers 
cleared over $10,000 by the publication ; and the variations, tran- 
scriptions and imitations have been innumerable. The melody is 
believed to be a Sicilian air, and Donizetti has a variation of it in 
his opera, ‘‘Anna Bolena."" Payne was afterward appointed 
American Consul to Tunis, where he died, whence his remains 
but recently were sent to America. Some of his miseries may be 
guessed from his own words ; ‘“‘ How often have I been in the heart 
of Paris, Berlin, London, or some other city,and have heard persons 
singing or hand organs playing ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ without hav- 
ing a shilling to buy myself the next meal, or a place to lay my head. 
The world has literally sung my song till every heart is familiar with 
its melody ; yet I have been a wanderer from my boyhood, and, in 
my old age, have to submit to humiliation for my bread.” Foster’s 
“Old Folks at Home"’ was the best song he ever wrote. Over 
400,000 were sold by the firm that first published it, and the author 
is said to have received $15,000 for his share in its sale. Christy, 
the noted minstrel, paid $400 for the privilege of having his name 
printed on one edition of ‘‘Old Folks at Home” as the author and 
composer. The song is thus often erroneously attributed to him. 
“A Life on the Ocean Wave,” by Eph. Sargent, yas pronounced 
a failure by his friends. The copyright of the song became very 
valuable, though Sargent never got anything from it himself. 
“What Are the Wild Waves Saying?’ was suggested to Dr. 
Carpenter by a scene from Dickens’ novel,‘‘ Dombey & Son,” and 
the music was by Glover. ‘Poor Jack" was from the pen of 
Charles Dibdin, the author of the ‘“ Lamplighter.” ‘“ Poor Jack” 
netted $25,000 for its publisher, and almost nothing for the author, 

“Stars of the Summer Night,’’ a very famous song, especially 
for serenaders, was written by Alfred H. Pease, the noted pianist, 
whose sad death in St. Louis a few months ago was so greatly 
deplored by his friends. ‘Love's Young Dream” was one of 
Moore's best, but the tune to ~tk enne is from ai 
Irish ballad called ‘‘ The Old 
so well that both the auditors 
tears. Once when he was si 
him implored him to stop. 


good for my soul.” “Auld 
Anne Lindsay, who tells: a c' 
composition: ‘I called 2? m 


said, ‘I have been writing a’ 








| and given her Auld Robin Gray for a lover, but I wish to load her 
‘* My dear,” he said, ‘‘ you've wilted us all. Patti can’t touch you | with a fifth sorrow, within the four lines, poor thing. 


Help me to 
one.’ ‘Steal the cow,’ said the little Elizabeth. The cow was 
immediately lifted by me, and the song was completed."" “ Bonnie 
Doon "’ was the only English song that the Emperor Napoleon liked. 
‘“‘T’ll Hang my Harp on a Willow Tree "’ is said to have been written 
by a young English nobleman in love with the Princess (now Queen) 
Victoria. ‘‘Annie Laurie’’ is two hundred years old, and was the 
production of a man named Douglass to celebrate the praise of a 
girl named Laurie. The lady afterward deserted the man who 
made her famous, and married a man named Ferguson. “ Sally in 
Our Alley ’’ was written by Carey, the dramatist. 


—— 


HERE AND THERE. 








through to-day—and so extraordinary is the interest of the session 

so far, that I will say a few words about it by way of a report to 
the VISITOR, 

In the first place Elmira is one of the most beautiful of the smaller 
cities of New York. It seems as if everybody on first settling here 
made it his business to set out maple and elm trees. Their long 
lines of emerald arches and luxuriant shades are everywhere —a 
delight and a comfort this hot summer weather. 

We have convened in many pleasant buildings in the years past, 
but the requirements for our work have never before been so com- 
pletely and elegantly met as they are here. The building, architec- 
turally beautiful, is in a park whose lawns, walks, and trees are kept 
in perfect order; abundance of rooms, whose windows, where they 
are not trellised and festooned with the ‘old ivy,” are frames of 
pictures that delight the eye. No noises, no smoke, no interference 
of any kind with the benefit and enjoyment of classes, recitals, and 
concerts. The scenes of our daily labors will make “pictures ot 
memory "’ that will be a “joy forever"’ to us all. 

I have just received the July Vistror and “ wonder” as I read 
this sentence in one of its articles: ‘If Dr. Root would only con- 
duct the National Normal on the plan of the first Normal, etc."" This 
sort of vague disparaging statement is not well. I made the plan of 
the first Normal with advice from my associates of that time (1852), 
and it has not been essentially changed. Its objects and its depart- 
ments are the same as then. It is true the great teacher who was at 
the head of one of the departments is gone, and no one has arisen 
who can fill his place, but the “ plan” is the same. More than that, 
great improvements have taken place in the working of the Institute 
in every one of its departments, as all know who have attended re- 
cent Normals. But enough of this ;—there are a great many persons 
in this world who are constantly looking back for their best times. 
“Ah!” say they, ‘things are not what they used to be—no school 
like the one I went to, no wisdom like that which we acquired 
there, etc.”’ 

That article, by the way, seems to me still to require some revision 
from its author, in the matter of musical statements. Look at this, 
for example :—‘‘ If we call a curved line a musical sign, and teach 
its meaning, ‘ slur’ is not needed as a musical term.” 

If this statement means anything, it means that when the teacher 
points to this curved line, the pupils are to call it “‘ a musical sign.” 
There are a hundred “ musical signs."" Does not this man see that 
the curved line must have a distinctive name? So of sharps, flats, 
etc., when used elsewhere than in the signature place. There must 
be a zame for such usage. 

The writer of that article talks of “short lines and spaces above and 
below the staff’ Does he not see that in our system there is no such 
thing as a line or space ou? of the staff. Short lines and spaces en- 
large the staff, made short, instead of long, so as not to confuse the 
eye. 

There are several other errors of this kind, but worse, there is un- 
fairness in the article. For instance, it says: “Dr. Root says that 
science will not tolerate long names,"’ and adds, “ Science will tolerate 
the names that best express the meaning of its facts.” 

Had he quoted me fully and fairly the above sententious truism 
would not have been needed. What was said in substance was: 
“Science will not tolerate phrases so long if shorter ones can be 

" * -tasse eandenses down to a word if it can.” I have not 
ince of the statement. 
the natural acts like a flat or 
t pitch is named B flat and the 
1e pitch indicated by the cancel, 
, like a sharp, etc.”’ 
these pitches so necessary in this 
t in this case is ome and that B is 


I WRITE this in the midst of ‘‘ Normal ’’—in fact we are just half 

















































sharp one he would have represented me faifly and bave shown that 
the natural here acts exactly like a sharp, since it does here just what 
the sharp would do for this phrase in anothert key. 

To speak of the word “cancel” as sndicating is to acknowledge its 
failure as an improvement on “ natural.’’ But does not that charac- 
ter indicate a coming pitch, you ask? Certainly it does. When you 
come to an accidental of any kind you look to see what pitch it zd/- 
cates—you do not think of vdbditerating. 

Well, can you not think of “ cancel"’ as indicating, and keep the | 
idea of obliterating out of your mind? 

Yes, but if that must be done (and it certainly must), do you not 
see that you take away all reason for “ its introduction ?” 

My friend Dr. Palmer in reviving that word did so, because, as he | 
said, the common meaning of the word ‘ natural’’ was so objection- | 
able he wanted a word whose common meaning would be the right | 
one for this musical use. | tried to show him that od/iterating was | 
not the important function of that character, but he did not seem to | 
see it. 

If ‘‘ cancel,” as the name of a musical character, must be invested 
with a technical meaning, it has no advantage over “‘ natural,’ and | 
as a name for a certain condition of a line or space, it is worthless. 

At one time Dr. Mason did think that perhaps a better word could | 
be found than “ natural" to describe the use of that character, and | 
he not only suggested ‘‘ cancel” but printed the suggestion in one of | 
his books. Its plausibility misled him for a short time, as it has | 
others since, but he soon saw that its meaning was not right, and 
gave it up entirely. Dr. Mason’s character for firmness is well- | 
known, fe never gave up a good thing. 

But I will not enlarge further upon the article. I am sure those | 
readers of the Visiror who care for these things will see the right | 
and wrong of the various points there touched upon. 

To return for a few words to our pleasant Normal. Mr. Zerrahn 
comes on Monday and takes charge of the chorus work on to the 
closing exercise, which will be the performance of the oratorio of the 
‘“‘Messiah.”’ Our corps of instructors consists of Carl Zerrahn, myself, 
F. W. Root, Emil Liebling, Ferdinand Carri, violin ; Chas. H. Clark, 
tenor; R. H. Woodman and Wm. Cramer, organists; soloists, the 
above named, and Miss Alice Everett, Miss Jean Herrick, Miss May 
Marsh, Miss May Root, Mr. D. C. Willoughby, and for the “ Messiah”’ 
Dr. Carl Martin, of New York. 

More of a review of the Normal after we get through, including a | 
most memorable ‘‘ Choir and Congregation” praise service in our 
grand auditorium last Sunday afternoon will be in order. G. F. R 
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THE EDUCATING POWER OF MUSIC. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 





»NTIL very recently, music has been studied in America as an 
accomplishment merely, and not as a means of intellectual | 

**> culture. It has been chiefly confined to young ladies’ schools, 
and even there has been taught in a superficial manner, entirely un- 
worthy of its real dignity and its true value. But of late years there 
has been a very noticeable change. The German idea of music is 
gaining the ascendancy in this country. The Germans look upon 
music as a liberal education in itself. They give it a place in their 
schools, and a rank as high as that of any other branch of study. 
Music is with them the very noblest exercise of the human mind; | 
second not even to poetry or to eloquence. They believe that it 
cultivates the mind, that it broadens and deepens the sympathies, | 
and that it intensifies the emotions ; that it is, in fact, the most uni-| 
versal and complete educator of the race. A German who is defi- 
cient in musical culture, can no more lay claim to being a thoroughly 
educated person than an American who is deficient in Latin, Greek, | 
or modern languages. The entire atmosphere of Germany is per- | 
meated with the love and the power of music. | 
| 

| 





While we in America can not be expected to have the almost ex- 
clusive love and veneration for music, which characterizes the Ger- | 
man people, yet we do owe to music and to ourselves a higher ap- 
preciation and a more adequate conception of this sublime art. We | 
have degraded it under the conception of a “ polite accomplishment” | 
too long. It must be with feelings, therefore, of the profoundest | 
satisfaction and gratitude that the true lovers of music in this country 
witness its elevation to a higher plane. Music is to be no longer, | 
let us hope, a trifling amusement for educated people—something | 
unworthy of their deep study and thoughtful investigation. Its | 
educating power is to be recognized. It is to be studied for itself. 
Its dignity and its value are to be enforced by a system of training 
and of exposition, which will leave nothing of this great art hidden | 
from the eyes of the people. There is nothing conjectural or | 
theoretical about such statements as these, for already there have | 
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been established at the great centres of American culture, colleges 
and academies for the exclusive study of music, and in the public 
schools of all our larger cities, the German method of musical in- 
struction is being introduced. 

The educating power of music is best attested by its results. There 
is not a more cultured people on the face of the earth than the 
German na.ion. Poets, philosophers, statesmen, unequalled in in- 
tellectual power represent this great nation of music worshipers. 
Every kind of intellectual supremacy owes its culture, in a large 
measure, to the musical training and enthusiasm of this people. The 
German poet and the German philosopher are both musicians. The 


| heart and the intellect of the race glows under the living inspiration 


of music. And then take the German musicians themselves,—the 
great geniuses represented by such names as Beethoven, Mendels 
sohn, Handel,—does not the very air we breathe in the presence of 
these great souls thrill us with the sense of the highest power and 
the noblest conception? Can there be a loftier culture than that 


| which breathes in the immortal productions of these great artists ? 


The educating power of music is felt also in the discipline which 
it demands of the individual. The sympathetic study of this great 
art reveals depths and heights of thought, of feeling, of aspiration, 
which are worthy the plummet of the most royal intellect and the 
purest soul. The student realizes that the highest powers of the 
mind are none too lofty to expend upon the secrets of such com- 
positions as embalm the angelic nature of a Beethoven, and the sub- 
lime imagination of a Mendelssohn. There can be nothing nobler 


| for the mind to contemplate than the problems of infinity set to the 


music of the spheres! May this glorious venazssance of music go on 
in our beloved land, until an American who is ignorant of the lan- 
guage of Mendelssohn shall rank in the same category of culture 
with him who is ignorant of the language of Plato. Music is a more 
universal language than Greek; shall it not be taught with equal 


enthusiasm ? 
om oe eon —™*:——™ 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL, 


- HE Handel Bicentenary Festival was held at London on the 
‘als 1gth, 22d, 24th, and 26th ult. The total attendance was 85,474 
persons, or higher than at any festival save that of 1883, when 
the total was 87,796. The deficit is accounted for almost soley by 
the slender attendance at public rehearsal, which was 2,091 less 
than in 1883. The ‘‘ Messiah’’ attendance was larger than that of the 
previous festival. The following official figures show the total at- 
tendance on each day, the numbers within parentheses being those 
of the festival of 1883—namely, rehearsal (19,920), 17,829; ‘‘Messiah”’ 
(22,388), 22,721; selection (22,290), 22,161; ‘Israel in Egypt" 
(23,171), 22,763; and total (87,796), against this year, 85,474. 

The chief reform effected at the recent Handel Festival is that the 
whole choir had been overhauled. The provincial contingents were 
always, as a rule, worthy of the choir. But this was not so with the 
metropolitan section. Almost anybody connected with a London 
choral society could hitherto become a member of the Handel Fes- 
tival Choir. Mr. Manns, however, instituted a system of special ex- 
amination. Every voice for the festival was separately tested by 
superintendents especially appointed for the purpose. The sopranos 
numbered about 770, or about forty more than in 1883, and the male 
and female alto division had been increased to about 800. The 
sopranos were weak, but there were 700 tenors, as compared with 
the magnificent force of 720 basses. The orchestra was considerably 
enlarged, no fewer than 374 strings being employed, as against 355 at 
last festival. Even then this force of strings was weak, and in such 
passages as those which occur in the “ Hailstones "’ and other choruses 
they were almost inaudible. The force of oboes was doubled, and it 
consisted of sixteen players. The flutes were increased to eleven 
and the clarionets to nine, the total orchestra numbering no fewer 
than 470 players, probably one of the largest, and certainly one of 
the finest bands ever brought together in this country. Thirty-six 
superintendents overlooked the choir, while the music “parts” 

-which, if placed one on the top of the other, would, it is said, reach 


| higher than St. Paul's—were controlled by a keeper, five assistants, 


and twelve porters. At the furthermost point of the orchestra stood 
the ‘‘tower drums,”’ successors to the famous kettledrums captured 
by Marlborough at the battle of Malplaquet in 1709. The present 


| drums were made expressly for the centenary festival held in West- 


minster Abbey in 1784, and they derive their names from the more 
or less well-authenticated legend that the head of one of them was 
made from the skin of a lion formerly in the Royal Menagerie in the 


| Tower of London. 


Of ‘‘ Messiah " it need only be said that the soloists were Mesdames 
Albani and Patti, Messrs. Maas, Santley, and Foli, and that the per- 
formance was superlatively fine. 

The “‘ Selection”’ program was of exceptional interest, no less than 
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twelve numbers, including recitatives, not having before been heard 
at these festivals. The novelties included a not very interesting air, 
‘“‘ His scepter is the rod of righteousness,’’ from the ‘' Occasional Or- 
atorio,’’ sung by Mr. Santley; the fine chorus from ‘‘ Hercules,”’ be- 
ginning ‘‘ Love and Hymen hand in hand;” the air, sung by Madame 
Trebelli, from ‘‘ Xerxes,"’ entitled ‘‘Ombra mai fu,"’ and from which 
Herr Hellmesberger derived the melody of the now popular Largo in 
G; and songs for Madame Valleria and Mr. Maas. 
Four orchestral novelties were introduced. The popular Violin 
Sonata in A, so often played by Madame Norman-Neruda, was per- 
formed by all the violins, and although this sort of thing is open to 
manifest objection, the effect was undeniable, The ‘‘Saul Overture” 
was given without additional accompaniments, and the fine organ 
solo was well-played by Mr. Eyre. The Organ Concerto in B flat, 
No. 3 of the second set, is not the most interesting in the book, but 
as played by Mr. Best it was fully appreciated. Lastly must be men- 
tioned the double concerto. The five numbers (in all there are nine, 
but some of them are missing) have, it seems, already been played by 
Mr. Manns in Glasgow, Handel never, of course, intended the work 
for so gigantic an orchestra, and it is satisfactory to hear Mr. Manns 
next winter proposes to perform it at the Saturday concerts under 
less imposing conditions. The quaint /argo which forms the third 
movement, and the fifth section, with its charming dialogue between 
the double oboes from opposite sides of the orchestra, were best ap- 
preciated. The materials for the ‘double concerto”’ are said to 
have been borrowed by Handel from his early oratorio ‘‘ Esther.” 
Of ‘Israel in Egypt’ the finest performance within the memory of 
the present generation was given. Mr. Lloyd made a wonderful suc- 
cess with ‘“‘ The enemy said.’’ But the choristers, as usual, carried off 
the lion’s share of the glory, and the result was highly creditable to 
them and to Mr. Manns, the conductor. P. B. 


a 


SOMETHING ABOUT HYMNS.—No. 2. 





THE REFORMATION HYMNS. 


yar UT a new era was approaching. During all these long ages 
1B of discord and oppression and ignorance among the masses, 

the world was preparing for a crisis in its history. Mighty 
minds were at work, and mighty hearts were fomenting with restless, 
half-formed resolves, which only wanted some powerful brain to 
systemize them, and some strong leader with the executive force to 
mould them into a definite shape. In the wars with the Saracens a 
few centuries before, the different nations had been brought together 
on an equal footing as friends and brothers bound together by a 
common interest. From this time forward, the nationalities of 
Europe were more frequently thrown together, and were also more 
intimately connected with the people across the channel. Perhaps 
this contact of mind with mind helped to bring the people together 
on that broad basis of sympathy and fellow-feeling which enabled 
them to meet the fearful concussion which shook the civilized world. 
Germany found the strong leader she was awaiting in Martin Lu- 
ther. 

France found her great reformer in Calvin. With the new religious 
societies, a new form of church service was introduced more nearly 
like that of the present day. With the Reformation a portion of the 
formality of the Romish church was dispensed with, and our modern 
plan of congregational singing was introduced. At first only 
psalms were sung, but ere long sacred songs of any description be- 
gan to be used in religious worship. This new practice began with 
Luther. Soon adopted into the Calvinistic church in France, it 
gradually drifted over into England. 

Watts may be considered the founder of this new school in England. 
His was a quiet literary life, his ill health preventing him from taking 
a very active part in the turbulence which at the time agitated chris- 
tendom. When a child he was unusually precocious, beginning the 
study of Latin when only four years of age. His home was South- 
ampton. He early became a minister, and his long, useful life was 
spent in serving the cause he had espoused as faithfully as his bodily 
afflictions would allow. In glancing over the hymn books, we meet 
many bearing his name, such as “Alas! and did my Saviour bleed,”’ 
and ‘‘Am [a soldier of the cross?’ In 1719 Watts wrote: 





‘* A broken heart, my God, my King, 
Is all the sacrifice I bring.”’ 


In 1748 he died at the ripe old age of seventy-four years. 

In all the annals of time, no two men, perhaps, have exerted a 
greater influence in the world than the Wesleys. Both Charles and 
John Wesley graduated at Oxford. While in the University they, 
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{tion of Christianity. At first these few devout worshipers were 
| called Methodists in derision, and afterwards, when this infant band 
became such a power in the world, the name still clung to them. 

The native home of the Wesleys was Epsworth, a town in Lin- 
colnshire. They travelled extensively in America, preaching their 
new doctrine in the wild forests of the West. They were both hymn 
writers, though Charles devoted himself more especially to this 
branch of the work. John Wesley had agenwe too much else to em- 
ploy his time. The amount of labor he performed was prodigious. 
We can scarcely believe the wonderful tale when we read that during 
his ministry he rode 225,000 miles, principally on horseback, and 
preached forty thousand sermons. He lived to the age of eighty- 
eight, preaching fifty-three years. His brother Charles was a great 
help to him. He bore the same relation to him that Sankey bears 
to Moody. 

Of all the hymns in our language, none surpass in pathos and 
depth of feeling those of Charles Wesley. Among the most widely 
known and popular are “ Jesus, lover of my soul,’ and ‘‘ Depth of 
Mercy."’ Overpowered by a sense of the infinitude of God's mercy 
and the weakness of man he wrote, ‘‘ Father, I stretch my hands to 
thee.’ In 1788 this great and good man died. 

Everybody has sung that grand old hymn “ Rock of Ages cleft 
for me.’ It is interwoven with our most tender associations. We 
have heard our mothers sing it when we were tiny creatures thinking 
little of the burden of life. We have heard the kind old pastor read 
it in tremulous tones as he stood in the sanctified old pulpit on the 
still Sabbath mornings. And when weary with our hot and dusty 
journey in later years, we ourselves have breathed fervently from 
our lips the grand old melody : 


‘* Rock of Ages cleft for me, 


Let me hide myself in thee.” 


Toplady, the author of it, has written many other hymns, but 
none so widely known and popular as this one. He wasa sharp 
controversialist of the English Church who lived in the eighteenth 
century. He was a Calvinist, and many of his assaults were made 
upon Wesley, the great Methodist leader. Yet this one hymn, in 
its touching sublimity, has exerted a greater influence in the world 
than all else he ever wrote. 

Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, wrote many beautiful ballads. His 
poetry was principally of the lighter sentimental class, the delight of 
day-dreamers and young people. Who at seventeen has not reveled 
amid the gorgeous scenes portrayed in Lalla Rookh, and wandered 
with the beautiful princess through the blooming vales of the East? 
And Moore with his wonderful pen which cast a spell of beauty 
over everything it touched, has given us some of our sweetest little 
hymns, ‘‘ Come, ye disconsolate ” is found in all our hymn books. 

There is one writer of hymns whose lifé of melancholy sadness 
must elicit the sympathy of every one. There is something in it 
akin to the dark brooding sadness which overshadowed the life of 
Charles Lamb. 

William Cowper was born in 1731. Hewasleftan orphan at six by 
the death of his mother, and being sent to school among large boys 
he experienced some very rough treatment. When he became a 
man he began life as a lawyer, but getting no clients he of course 
failed in this, and when at length an influential relative procured 
him a clerkship in the House of Lords, he distressed himself so 
much about going through the necessary formalities in the presence 
of the lords, that his already diseased brain gave way under the 
mental strain, and insanity and attempted suicide were the results. 
He recovered, however, and retired from the busy scenes of active 
life to a small, quiet town, where he could find repose. But that a 
deep gloom had settled upon his mind we can not fail to see in his 
poetry. 

The Olney hymns are many of them touching and tender, but 
there is an undercurrent of melancholy which runs through the whole 
collection. All the sad yearning of his soul is summed up in those 
beautiful lines beginning: 


‘© O, for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame, 

A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the lamb.” 


He also wrote that old song we have heard so often at revival 
meetings, ‘‘ There is a fountain filled with blood.”’ After a time his 
insanity returned, but he recovered from the second attack also. Asthe 
years went on, and friend after friend dropped out of his life, and 
finally, the dearest, best one he ever had, his morbid melancholy 
grew deeper than ever, and in the year 1800 he left the troubled 
scenes of this existence just as a new century was ushered in. New- 
ton, a warm friend of Cowper’s, wrote ‘‘Amazing Grace’’ and many 
other hymns, FIDELIA E, CARSON, 





with a few other young men, organized a little society for the eleva- 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 


Proud and lowly, beggar and lord, 
Over the bridge they go; 

Rags and velvet, fetter and sword, 
Poverty, pomp, and woe. 

Laughing, weeping, hurrying ever, 
Hour by hour they crowd along, 

While, below, the mighty river 


Sings them all a mocking song. 


Hurry along, sorrow and song, 
All is vanity ’neath the sun; 
Velvet and rags, so the world wags, 


Until the river no more shall run. 


Dainty, painted, powder’d, and gay, 
Rolleth my lady by; 

Rags-and-tatters, over the way, 
Carries a heart as high. 

Flowers and dreams from country meadows, 
Dust and din thro’ city skies, 

Old men creeping with their shadows, 


Children with their sunny eyes, 


Hurry along, sorrow and song, 
All is vanity ’neath the sun ; 
Velvet and rags, so the world wags, 


Until the river no more shall run. 


Storm and sunshine, peace and strife, 
Over the bridge they go; 

Floating on in the tide of life, 
Whither no man shall know, 

Who will miss them there to-morrow; 
Waifs that drift to the shade or sun ? 
Gone away with their songs and sorrow; 

Only the river still flows on. 


Hurry along, sorrow and song, 
All is vanity ’neath the sun; 
Velvet and rags, so the world wags, 
Until the river no more shall run. 
—F. E. WEATHERLY. 





THE DRUMMER AND FIFER OF SCITUATE. 


URING the war of 1812, the inhabitants of Massachusetts sea- 
coast towns were frequently subjected to great fear lest the 
British ships, which were cruising in our waters, should attack 

them in their helpless position. The story of the ‘‘ Drummer and 
Fifer of Scituate” is, briefly, that two sisters saw two British ships 
approaching the shore with the evident intention of landing their 
crews for purposes of plunder, 

As the men of their neighborhood were away (those who were 
not in the army being in the hay-field), the marauders would have 
had an easy time with such plunder as was exposed to their tender 
mercies, The sisters procured a drum and fife, and, by beating and 
blowing them, made the Britishers think that a small army was in 
the neighborhood; and, thinking discretion the better part of valor, 
they concluded not to land. As so many versions of this story have 
appeared, a correspondent of the Boston 7ramscrifé has interviewed 
sundry people in Scituate, and claims that the true story is as follows: 
One of the heroic sisters, Miss Abby Bates,—or ‘‘Aunt Abby”’ as she 
is called,—still survives, and lives alone in a low, old-fashioned 
house, on a bluff overlooking the ocean. Although nearly eighty- 
eight years of age, her mind is clear, and her general health good. 

Rebecca W. and Abby were born in Provincetown, Mass., and in 
1803 the family moved to Scituate Centre. The father was a sea- 


faring man. The fishing business was dull; and, having a family of 


thirteen to provide for, he was obliged to seek other employment. 
Through the influence of Mr. Jesse Dunbar, the captain was ap- 
pointed keeper of the light-house, wherein December, 1811, the fam- 
ily took up their residence. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon on a pleasant September's 
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| day that Rebecca's mother said to her, ‘‘ Make a fire, and put the 
| kettle on, father and the boys will be at home soon."’ The echo of 
| this command had scarcely died away before the mother espied two 
| barges heading directly for the light, Each barge was manned by 
| about sixteen men, and carried a brass cannon on its bows. The 
| guards were away. The excited mother, throwing up her arms, ex- 
| claimed, “‘ Children, the red-coats are coming.” Ata glance the girls 
| comprehended the situation. ‘In the north room of the house," said 
Aunt Abby, ‘‘ were kept the fife and drum belonging to the guard. 
| ‘Up into the room rushed Rebecca, and, returning, handed me 
| the drum, saying, ‘ You be the drummer, and I'll be the fifer."" En- 
| sconced behind the light, the American army of two began. ‘‘Give 
| ‘em the roll-call,’’ commanded Becky. This being done, the strains 
| of ‘‘ Hail, Columbia,"’ and “ Yankee Doodle” pealed forth on the air. 
| The music was continued for some time, now in imitation of an army 
| marching, now countermarching, until at last it was observed that 
the ‘‘La Hogue” displayed a flag on the mast-head, as a signal for 
the men to return. Peeping from behind the light, Rebecca saw that 
the barges were returning in obedience to the signal. With joy beam- 
ing in her girlish eyes, she said to her sister, ‘‘Scare ‘em! I told you 
so. See, they are going back.’ ‘As soon as we saw them return,”’ 
said Aunt Abby, ‘‘we struck to playing ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ because 
the British disliked that. I tell you, sir, we just put in on that, too."’ 
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the worst on record, it has been of little profit either musically 

or financially. For this result, there is no doubt, we have to 
thank partly the war scare, and partly the political troubles, which 
ended in a change of government. The doubt about an opera 
season resulted in a few performances with a single star (Madame 
Patti), and a poor company. The French opera season has been 
limited to representations of two operas only. The most successful 
event of the season has been the Handel Festival, held this year to 
celebrate the bi-centenary of the great Saxon composer’s birth. 
Apart from this, the entertainments which have paid best this season 
are orchestral concerts. 


al 
’ . 
$3] :HE musical season is now over, and although it has not been 
1 ¢ 


DEBUT OF MDLLE. FOHSTROM. 


On the 2d instant the new Russian debutante, Mdlle. Fohstrom, 
made her debut at the Royal Italian Opera. She is a young artist 
with a soprano voice of extensive range and good quality. She is 
also an excellent vocalist. Mdlle. Fohstrom will have to conquer a 
tendency to sing out of tune, and she has also apparently a good 
deal to learn as an actress. However, it was hardly fair to expect 
the young artist to sing Zwcza for the first time in London without a 
single rehearsal. Mdlle, Fohstrom is a Russian, and has no special 
history, though one will doubtless be invented for America before 
the young prima donna appears in the United States next November. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


Mr. J. H. Mapleson's season opened at Covent Garden on the 2oth 
| ult., with Madame Patti in ‘La Traviata.’ The same artist has since 
been heard in ‘Semiramide,’ and ‘ I Barbiere.’ 

Considerable progress has been made in the arrangements for 
next year’s season at the Royal Italian Opera, and the preliminary 
details can now be announced. The Earl of Lathom is one of the 
prime movers in the latest effort to place Italian opera on its old 
basis, and H.R.H., the Prince of Wales is taking the warmest interest 
in the affair. The leading feature is to be a series of exclusive nights 
held once a week, and for which a special subscription will be issued. 
The idea is to make tickets for these nights non-transferable, and to 
limit the issue to the leading members of aristocracy and of society, 
selected probably by a committee of choice. These exclusive nights 
will be attended by the Prince and Princess of Wales, and by the 
flower of English society. The direction of the opera-house will be 
confided to Mr. Ernest Gye, assisted, perhaps, by a committee of 
noblemen, and the ordinary performances will be given under the 
popular conditions which now obtain. There is no doubt that if the 
scheme be carried out it will afford a very much needed assistance 
to Italian opera. 

MDLLE. ANTOINETTE TREBELLI'S DEBUT. 

The debut on June 2gth, at Mr. Kuhe's concert, of Mdlle. Antoi- 
nette Trebelli excited a great deal of interest in circles in which her 
mother, the distinguished mezzo-soprano, Madame Trebelli, has so 
long been popular. The young lady is now twenty-one years of age. 
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She has been engaged for the winter season at the Paris Opera|min somewhat meanly sticks a dagger into the back of the poor 
Comique, but before her appearance there Madame Trebelli wished | lieutenant. The officer does not go into the hospital. Despite his 
her daughter to sing in London. When Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli | lack of surname, his family stands too high for such a slur upon its 
stepped on the platform, held by the hand by her mother, opera-| character. The wounded man instead walks into the a with 


goers could not fail to be struck by the great likeness she bore to her|the young woman. At any rate, it is supposed he wal 


s, for Miss 


father, the once popular tenor, Signor Bettini. It may fairly be said} Van Zandt could hardly carry him. Lakme is not quite so ingenuous 
that, although the young lady's powers are obviously yet far off ma-|a creature as she appears to be. Having the British officer on hand 
turity, yet a more promising debut has not been made for some time. | she is anxious to marry him without delay. The ceremony of solem- 


Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli’s voice is a light soprano, far better in the 


nization of matrimony is, it seems, performed in an Indian jungle in 


lower and middle registers than in the upper, which is not yet fully | primitive fashion. The two contracting parties drink a draught of 
under control. The young lady, by singing such éravura works as| pure water together, and the ring and the blessings are dispensed 
Victor Masse’s variations on ‘‘ The Carnival of Venice"’ from ‘ La} with. The water must be pure and undiluted, and this was, perhaps, 
Reine Topaze,’ a tarantella by M. Ambroise Thomas, and with her | the origin of the habit contracted by British bachelors of invariably 


mother a duet from Donizetti's ‘ Maria Padilla,’ evidently considers 


contaminating the more innocent beverage with a modicum of 


her forte to be florid music, So it eventually may be, but, astonish-| whisky. While Lakme has gone to fill the water jug, a brother 
ing as might have been the fours de force in Masse’s variations, those | officer, who happens by the merest chance to be passing in the jungle, 


things did not afford such genuine pleasure as the duet between 


Helen of Troy and Pantalis, from ‘ Mefistofele,’ which mother and 


arrives, and urges the lieutenant to rejoin his command. The regi- 
ment, headed by drums and fifes (M. Delibes should, by way of local 


daughter sang so charmingly. The debutante was applauded and|color, have introduced here ‘‘The girl I left behind me"’) are next 


encored to her heart‘s desire. 
NEWS. 


Mr. Carl Rosa has reorganized his company for the forthcoming 


heard passing in the jungle, and the lieutenant resolves to jilt the 
lady. So Lakme munches a leaf of the daturo stramonium and ex- 
pires. M. Delibes's music is light and pretty, but otherwise it may 
fairly be described in the terms of the algebraic definition of a 


provincial season. Mr. Ludwig, Mr. Snazelle, Mr. Ben Davies, and | mathematical line. 


Miss Perry, leave the troupe. Madame Marie Roze will sing twice 


weekly and also at special extra representations, and Mr. Maas will 
in some towns sing ‘‘ Des Grieux." Among the other artists will be 
Mesdames Georgina Burns and Gaylord, Miss Dickerson (an Ameri- 
can contralto), Messrs. McGuckin, Packard, Crotty, Foote, and 
others. 

The cantata which Mr. A. C. Mackenzie is composing for the 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF MUSIC. 


“RN the mythology of the Hindus, the god Nareda is the inventor 
of the vina, the principal national musical instrument of Hin- 
dustan. Saraswati, the consort of Brahma, may be considered 





Leeds Festival next year is on the subject of Mr. Edwin Arnold's|as the Minerva of the Hindus. She is the goddess of music as well 


‘Pearls of the Faith.’ 

M. W. H. Cummings has been appointed conductor of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, that popular musician Mr. Halle not having the 
necessary time to devote to the work. Mr. Cummings’s appointment 
will give unqualified satisfaction. 

As several erroneous reports are current as to the salary received 
by Madame Patti at Covent Garden, we may state on authority that 
the great prima donna is paid the sum of 500/. per representation, 
eight performances being guaranteed. This is the highest amount 
ever paid in England to an operatic artist. The total expenses at 
Covent Garden exceeded 800/. per night, and at present charges for 
admission, the theatre, if quite full, holds, we are informed, 1,250/. 


as of speech. To her is attributed the invention of the systematic 
arrangement of the sounds into a musical scale. She is represented 
seated on a peacock, playing the stringed instrument of the guitar 
kind. Brahma, himself, we find depicted as a vigorous man with 
four handsome heads, beating with his hands on a small drum. 
And Vishnu in his incarnation as Krishna, is represented as a beau- 
tiful youth playing ona flute. The Hindus still possess a peculiar 
kind of flute, which they consider as the favorite instrument of 
Krishna. Furthermore they have the divinity of Genesa, the god of 
wisdom, who is represented as a man with the head of an elephant, 
holding in his hands a tanboura, a kind of lute with a long neck. 
Among the Chinese we meet with a tradition, according to which, 


The Hereford Festival authorities have engaged as chief vocalists|they obtained their musical scale from a miraculous bird called 


Miss Anna Williams, Mesdames Albani, Patey, and Enriquez, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Kearton, Brereton, and Santley. 

The Chester Festival will commence July 22nd. The chief works 
are Dr. Bridge's ‘ Daniel,’ besides ‘St. Paul,’ ‘ Messiah,’ Berlioz’s 
‘Faust,’ etc. The artists are Madame Patey, Misses Mary Davies, 
Anna Williams, and Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Lloyd, Maas, Brereton, 
and Santley. 
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M. DELIBES’ OPERA, “LAKME.” 


9 FEATURE of the story told by MM. Gondinet and Gille is 
65x that English officers boast no surname. Lieut. Gerard and 
Lieut. Frederic are in command of aregiment. In French eyes 
all British regiments are commanded by lieutenants. This regiment 
(the period is the present day) is off ‘‘to fight the rebels.”’ Lieut. 
Gerard very naturally wanders from his soldiers. He strolis into a 
garden cultivated by Vilakantha, the Chief Brahmin, who has retired 
thither to escape from ‘‘our odious conquerors” the British. The 
garden is decorated with statues of Ganeca and Lotus, and it is 
peopled by Brahmins, and by the Grand Brahmin’s pretty daughter, 
Lakme. Now every Frenchman knows that it is death for a British 
officer to innocently walk into the garden of a Brahmin. Why it 
should be so is not clear, for it is certain not even a Grand Brahmin 
would suspect a lieutenant in a marching regiment of peculative de- 
signs upon the sanctified strawberries. The officer meets Lakme in 
the garden, but the lovers are nearly discovered. What should a 
British officer do under such circumstances? Lieut. Gerard, in ac- 
cordance with the traditions of the British army, promptly bolts. 
Papa is after him, though he does not know the officer's name. Of 
course, Lakme, childlike and bland, does not even know what an 
officer's moustache is like. So the Grand Brahmin disguises him- 
self as a Hindu penitent, and turns up with his daughter in the 
middle of an elaborate and expensive ballet of (ten) bayaderes in 
the Indian market-place. Lakme is to sing the legend of the “ Fille 
des Parias,’’ a song that Papa is confident no guilty British officer 
can stand. Then comes the love duet, after which the Grand Brah- 


Fonng-hoang, which appears to have been a sort of Phoenix. As 
regards the invention of musical instruments, the Chinese have va- 
rious traditions. In one of these we are told that the origin of some 
of their most popular instruments, dates from the period when China 
was under the dominion of heavy spirits called Ki. Another assigns 
the invention of several of their stringed instruments to the great 
Fohi, called ‘“‘the Son of Heaven,’’ who was, it is said, the founder 
of the Chinese Empire, and who is stated to have lived about B. C. 
3000, which was long after the dominion of the Ki, or spirits. 

Again another tradition holds that the most important Chinese 
musical instrument, and the systematic arrangement of the tones are 
an invention of Ninva, a supernatural female who lived at the time 
of Fohi, and who was a virgin mother. When Confucius, the great 
Chinese philosopher, happened on a certain occasion to hear 
some divine music, he became so greatly enraptured that he would 
not take any food for three months afterwards. The music which 
produced this miraculous effect was that of Konei, the Orpheus of 
the Chinese, whose performance on the king, a kind of harmonicon, 
constructed by slabs of sonorous stone, would draw wild animals 
around him and make them subservient to his will. 

The Japanese have a beautiful tradition according to which the 
Sun-goddess, in resentment of the violence of an evil disposed 
brother, retired into a cave leaving the universe in darkness and in 
anarchy ; when the benefit gods in their concern for the welfare of 
mankind, devised music to lure her forth from the retreat, and their 
efforts soon proved successful. 

The Kalmuks in the vicinity of the Caspian Sea, adore a benefi- 
cent divinity called Maidari, who is represented as a rather jovial- 
looking man, with a moustache and an imperial, playing upon an 
instrument with three strings, somewhat representing the Russian 
balailka. 

Almost all these ancient conceptions we meet with also among 
European nations, though more or less modified. Odin, the princi- 
pal deity of the ancient Scandinavians, was the inventor of magic 
songs and Runic writings. In the Finnish mythology, the divine 
Vainanvoinen is said to have constructed the five stringed harp 
called Rantele, the old national instrument of the Finns. The frame 
he made out of the bones of the pike, and the teeth of the pike he 














used for tuning pegs. The strings he made of hair from a spirited | 
horse. When the harp fell into the sea and was lost, he made | 
another, the frame which was of birch wood, with pegs made out of | 
the branch of an oak tree. As strings for this harp he used the silky | 
hair of a young girl. Vainanvoinen took his harp and sat down on | 


a hill near a silvery brook. There he played with so irresistible an 
effect that he entranced whatever came within hearing of his music 
Men and animals listened enraptured; the wildest beasts of the for- 
est lost their ferocity; the birds of the air were drawn towards him; 
the fishes rose to the surface of the water and remained immovable; 
the trees ceased to wave their branches; the brook retarded its 
course, and the wind its haste; even the mocking echo approaching 
stealthily, listened with the utmost attention to the heavenly sounds. 
Soon the women began to cry; then the old men and the children 
began to cry; andthe girls, and the young men—all cried for delight. 
At last Vainanvoinen himself wept, and his big tears ran over his beard 
and rolled into the water, and became beautiful pearls in the bottom 
of the sea. Several other musical gods or god-like musicians could 
be cited and, moreover, innumerable minor spirits, all bearing evi- 
dence that the music is of divine origin. 

True, people that think themselves more enlightened than their 
forefathers, smile at these old traditions, and say that the origina! 
home of music is the human heart. Be itso. But do not the purest 
and most beautiful conceptions of man partake of a divine char- 
acter? Is not the art of music generally acknowledged to be the one 
of these? And is it not, therefore, even independently of myths and 
mysteries, entitled to be called the divine art? 
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SOME OLD SONGS. 





S every American is necessarily of foreign origin ( the native of 
Indian descent, of course, excepted) it seems quite in character 
that the melodies of the three American national songs should 

also be of foreign origin. ‘‘ Hail Columbia"’ was written in 1798 by 
Judge Hopkinson, and arranged by an actor belonging to the theater 
in Wilkesbarre, to a commonplace air then popular under the name 
of ‘‘ The President's March."’ This air had been composed by a Ger- 
man musician in New York, on the occasion of some visit of Wash- 
ington to the John Street Theater in that city. The words of ‘‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner,” written by Key, were set to the air of an 
old English glee, itself said to have been of French origin. 

The source of the most popular American national air, the restless, 
grotesque “Yankee Doodle,” is doubtful, perhaps “it composed 
itself,"’ as a German proverb says of folk-songs. It is generally sup- 
posed that the name was first partly given to the tune by the Indians, 
who, hearing it often played by English military bands, fancied it 
must have some symbolic connection with the red-coated Yenghies, 
or English, But there is a tradition that the tune was a nursery song 
in England under the name of “Lucy Locket,” in the time of 
Charles I., and that verses ridiculing Cromwell, in which he was nic- 
named ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ were afterwards written to it. Old New 
Englanders assert that it was known as “‘ Lady Fisher's Jig’’ before 
the Revolution. Kossuth told an American friend that when the 
Hungarians first heard ‘‘Yankee Doodle"’ played in America they 
recognized it as an old national tune of their own. 

Mr. Smith, American Secretary of Legation at Madrid twenty 
yedrs ago, said that a Spanish professor of music told him that 
‘Yankee Doodle’’ resembled the ancient sword dance of San Sebas- 
tian. Dr, Ritter has been informed by a Brunswick gentleman that 
the air is that of a nursery song traditional in the Duchy of Brunswick, 
whence it was brought to America by Hessian soldiers, who localized 
its German nonsense verses. Dr. Lossing, the authority par exce/- 
fence in respect to American historical events, tells us that the words 
now national were written in the spring of 1775, after the battles of 
Lexington and Concord. During the war of Secession several songs 
arrived at transitory popularity, and a number of songs are weil- 
known in the United States under the name of negro melodies, slave 
songs, etc. Few, if indeed any, of these negro songs originated with 
the negroes. 

American born men and women of color are, as a general thing, 
gifted with a good voice and good ears. Whether they, as a distinct 
race, possess decided musical talent or creative musical genius is a 
question not yet answered. The so-called “‘ negro melodies " chiefly 
consist of songs by Foster and others, which have been popularized 
by “ Ethiopian minstrels ,"’ a few French or Spanish creole airs, 
altered in transmission by ear among two or three generations of 
slaves, and some hymns and chants, favorites with different denomi- 
nations, and adapted by colored congregations and companies of 
colored students to suit their own tastes, purposes, and capacities. 
Here and there among the colored people of the Southern States, 











more especially in Cuba and the West Indies, melodies may occa- 
sionally be heard of a melancholy and original character, imbued 
with the warmth of feeling, and the regrets of an exiled, enslaved, 
half-civilized, misunderstood race. Gottschalk, the poetic pianist of 
Louisiana, has embalmed some of these airs in his graceful com 


positions. 
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THE BELLS OF URI. 
By HEezeKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


{ Lake Uri unites with Lake Lucerne. Each lake is surrounded with simple chapels, 
the bells in whose white towers were once rung to dissipate storms. Over both lakes 
rises Mt. Pilatus, dark and cloudy, on whose summit, Pontius Pilate, according to tra 
dition, met his fate by throwing himself into one of the lakes in the region of the clouds 

Fraulein, how light the boatmen row ! 
Lucerna’s deeps lie still, 

And Uri’s bells ring sweet and low 
From distant hill to hill. 

I love the calm, still lake, Fraulein, 
The songs the boatmen sing, 

But drop a tear whene’er I hear 


The bells of Uri ring. 


O Gretchen, Gretchen, lift thy eyes, 
The sun of night how fair! 

How grandly Pilate’s peaks arise 
In yon celestial air ! 

I love Lucerna’s placid ways, 
The songs her boatmen sing ; 

And my heart beats light to hear at night 
The bells of Uri ring. 


Fraulein, the scenes of other years 
My shadowy memory fill : 

Those bells no more my father hears— 
The world for him is still. 

And ever on such eves as this 
My thoughts will backward wing, 

And falls the tear whene’er I hear 
The bells of Uri ring. 


The moon in still Lucerna lies, 
And see, my little maid, 

How fair the crystal peaks arise 
Above the Regi’s shade! 

The young bird seeks its nest no more 
When Summer plumes its wing, 

And long as they have done before 
Shall Uri’s sweet bells ring. 


Fraulein, my mother once was young, 
Like mine her heart was gay, 

For her the bridal songs were sung 
On yonder hill’s chalet. 

For her, Fraulein, will come no more, 
The year’s returning spring, 

She'll never walk with me the shore 
When Uri’s sweet bells ring! 


O Gretchen, Gretchen, think no more 
On that forgotten day ; 

When birds above the valley soar 
Their shadows flee away. 

Lay gently on the old years’ graves 
The Edelweis each spring, 

And smile, my dear, whene’er you hear 


The bells of Uri ring! 


Fraulein, the bright days disappear, 
One day, will come the Spring, 

Nor you nor I again will hear 
The bells of Uri ring. 

Then chide me not if stormless hours 
Like these a sadness bring, 

And falls the tear whene’er I hear 
The bells of Uri ring! 


Ah, Gretchen, when Death’s mystic night 
To thee shall angels bear, 

And thou with them shall plume thy flight 
Through life’s immortal air ; 

When yon fair lake for thee is still, 
And other boatmen sing, 

Thou’lt shed no tear that others hear 
The bells of Uri ring! 
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WE regret to hear of the total destruction by 
fire, of the well known St. Joseph’s school at 
Delhi, on the 16th ult. 


school in music, as well as in other studies, for 


The good work of this 


which this Institution is noted, will not for 


long be interfered with, as ‘‘St. Joseph’s” 


will be immediately rebuilt. 


E. 


ford, author of the words of many of the popu- 


Our old friend and contributor, E, Rex- 
i lar songs of the day, has just been appointed 
. postmaster at Shiocton, Wis. As the salary 
f is but $242 per year, we may still expect to be 
allowed the honor of purchasing poems and 


stories from his pen for the VISITOR. 


SUBSCRIBERS to the VISITOR who are sojourn- 
; ing at the Sea-side or other cool places, who 
wish their papers sent to them, have only to 
notify us and we will be glad to attend to their 
To 


Editor will be pleased to deliver the paper in 


I requests. make a sure thing of it, the 
person in the vicinity of the North Pole on 


receipt of the necessary stamps. 


WILL Joseph Bennett explain this statement? 
of the 


telligence in musical matters of the audience 


It is said that some idea average in- 


attending the first concert by the Strauss 
orchestra at the London Inventories, is shown 
from the statement from one of the leading 
daily papers, that the program opened with a 
Balfe overture, and that of another, that all 
inquiries as to which Balfe overture was played 


failed to elicit the desired information, 


THE indifference of the average musician to 
the efforts made to perfect the names and 
definitions of musical signs, and to reduce the 
to like that of the 
laundry-man in regard to his legal 
‘* What 
regarding the Chinese question?” 


q art a science, is much 


Chinese 


status in America. are your views 


asked a 
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reporter of an almon-eyed Knight of the Wash- 
tub and Starchboard. ‘* Three centee collar, 
ten centee shirtee, five centee cuff,” was the 
intelligent answer. 


WE again reiterate the statement which has 
aforetime appeared in these columns, that the 
VisiTor does not hold itself responsible for the 
opinions advanced by its contributors, and 
that it often prints correspondence entirely at 
the It 


invites discussion from all points of view and 


variance with Editor’s own views, 


will print whatever will be likely to lead to a 
just and final settlement of questions upon a 
the Editor 


scientific basis, but the 


right to reject any or all communications the 


reserves 


subject matter of which is either not of general 
practical interest, or which is written merely 
for the sake of discussion. 

WE had supposed that Patti was the first to 
introduce ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ”’ and similar 
This is not 


Ellard, has 
just informed us that at the debut of Catharine 


songs into operas upon the stage. 


so. 


A friend and neighbor, Mr. 


Hayes in Dublin, she introduced ‘*The Last 


’ 


Rose of Summer,”’ into the opera of La Sonam- 


bula, and brought the house down. At this 
same entertainment, the ‘‘ pit’? was so captiv- 
ated with the music that it insisted on the 


interval between the acts being utilized by the 
A disturbance was imminent when 
** Howld on, 
This 


quiet, as Paddy was a well known expert. 


**band.” 


somebody cried out, byes! 
restored 


He 


began, and before he was through he had not 


Paddy Murphy will whistle.” 


only delighted the ‘* pit,’”? but captivated the 
) g I I 


‘*boxes,” and he received quite as much 
applause from all parts of the house as did the 
fair debutante. After this episode the opera 
progressed to a successful finade. 


WE have devoted so much space in recent 
VISITORS to the announcements, programs, &c. 
of the Music 
recently held in New York city, that little is 


Teachers National Association 
left to say excepting that the program was 
adhered 
meeting, though not as large as expected, was 
interesting and spicy. Asin former meetings 

there was a free fight (of words, of course), as 
some pet scheme was advocated or opposed. 
It will bea difficult matter to keep the Asso- 
ciation out of hot water. Agitation, however, 
will do no harm, if the amount of steam let on is 
wisely regulated, The great danger has al- 
ways been, and now is, that the Association 
will be used as an advertising medium of pet 
Even this is not so 
but the 


moment the Association becomes exclusive, it 


instruments and methods. 
objectionable if all have a show, 
is doomed. We are sorry to see that during 
some of the discussions two or three good men 
lost their heads and indulged in remarks not 
very much to their credit and quite out of 
keeping with what should have been the spirit 
Mr. A. A. Stanley, of | 
Providence, R. I., the former Secretary of the 


of a national meeting. 


Association has become its President. A most | 


worthy selection and well bestowed. 


to as closely as possible, and the 





General Grant. 





DIED, JULY 23, 1885. 





‘* Gen. Grant can lie down to his everlasting 
rest as peacefully and fearlessly as befits the 
greatest Christian soldier the world has ever 
known.”’ 

Thus speaks the Rev. Dr. Newman, who 
knew the dead hero as very few were permitted 
to know him, Certainly no one in any age be- 
| fore hasever commanded the love, respect, and 


sympathy of the whole world, or was more 
universally mourned than Gen, Grant. 

The South and the North unite to do honor 
to his memory. The East and West rival each 


other in appropriately recognizing the great 


| 
loss that has come upon the nation. The 
nations of every kindred and tongue and name, 
have tendered fitting expressions of condol- 
ence and sympathy, and the flags of the world 


have been half-masted for a great and good 


man gone. 

His sufferings have been severe, but his 
heroism and endurance of them grand in the ex- 
treme. Not a complaining word, not a motion 
or a sigh that would be likely to trouble the 
patient ever escaped him. His 
thought was never of himself, but for his 
family and his country. 


watchers, 


The dispatches from his mountain home 
announcing his death were touching. Yet it 
was a satisfaction to learn that at the last he 
escaped the struggle that was feared, and that 
of the 
telegrams describes the closing scene as fol- 


| all was peaceful and painless, One 
lows: 

Mr. McGREGoR, July 23, 10 a. m.—[Spec- 
ial.]—Just as the old-fashioned clock in the 
mountain retreat of General Grant announced 





the time of eight minutes after eight, the 


hero of many battles, gasped his last without 
a struggle. His eyes closed peacefully, and 
with a contented look he passed peacefully 


over to join the silent majority. 


Just as the grim monster closed his icy hand 
on the life cord of General Grant, a smile flit- 
ted across the stern and noble features, as he 
gazed into the beauties and splendor of the 
world of his Maker. 
and at the last moment he acted as though he 
was on the battle-feld. 


He died without pain, 


Not a flinch, not a 
quiver nora waver was perceptible. He knew 
it was coming, and died with a fervent prayer 
from the Rev. Dr, Newman ringing in his ears. 

What a death bed scene! Surrounded by 
his family, his faithful physicians, who stood 
by him unflinchingly through the ravages of 
The 
Rev. Dr. Newman, with his eyes uplifted to 
heaven, prayed earnestly, and beseeched the 
Supreme Being for the rest for the weary one 
who has passed nobly through life’s battle of 
hardships. 

Mrs, General Grant stood at the head with 
firm compressed lips, and gazed tenderly on the 
face of the noble husband and father, as he lay 
there calmly awaiting the inevitable. 

The family stood silently around, and their 
faces, tear-stained, betokened plainly that the 


the terrible and death-dealing disease. 








end was near; and when he breathed the last 
breath of life, a broken sob from the mother 
announced that all was over, that a soul had 
fled to his Maker, and that the life of a noble 
man had vanished. 

The Editor’s first glimpse of General Grant 
was in the Wilderness, on the fateful 5th of 
May, 1864, less than an hour before an en- 
gagement, of which the General in his Me- 
moirs says, ‘‘ There never was harder fighting 
on this continent.” An attempt had been 
made by General Early to get around to the 
rear of General Grant’s Headquarters to cap- 
ture him. As the regiments marched by his 
tent to prevent this maneuver, the General sat 
quietly in front of it, cocly smoking a cigar, 
nodding to the “* boys’ as they recognized and 
saluted him. After this followed the series of 
flank movements, which brought us within the 
outer line of works at Petersburg. General 
Grant was among us constantly, asking no 
better provision for himself than was furnished 
for his men, leaving the gorgeous trappings 
and paraphernalia of office to his young lieu- 
tenants and aids-de-camp. 

Our last interview with him was in Chicago 
just before his elevation to the Presidency. 
After a pleasant evening spent on the porch of 
his brother’s house which adjoined ours, he 
gave us a hearty grasp of the hand and a kind 
good night, leaving with us a pleasant impres- 
sion which shall never be obliterated from our 
mind, of greatness allied to humility, of dignity 
combined with gentleness. 


“* How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest.” 
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Careless Beginnings. 





The pernicious effects of a careless teaching 
of elementary principles cannot be overesti- 
mated. We have repeatedly called attention 
to the desirableness of perfection in little things, 
on the ground that it is attention to little 
things that makes perfection. 

We cannot too often caution parents, 
teachers, and pupils, against indifference to 
elementary work, The desire to play pieces 
at the earliest possible moment is one that 
strangely and _ strongly possesses pupil, 
teacher, and parent. The pupil wants to play 
pieces because they are ‘‘ nicer”’ than exercises, 
and have tunes to them; the teacher ts nature 
ally anxious to advance his own interests by 
pushing a pupil along to the ‘‘piece”’ 
more rapidly than good thorough teaching 


stage 


warrants; the parents urge both teacher and 
pupil to get to playing ‘‘ tunes’’ that they may 
receive an early return for the monetary invest- 
ment, also that they may display to an admir- 
ing public the precocity of their offspring. 

All sure and desirable growth is slow growth. 
The world was not made in a day nor six days 
nor six thousand days. The greatest results 
spring from the smallest beginnings, provided 
the beginnings be right. The hare can run 
faster than the tortoise, but the latter wins the 
race. The most pretentious beginnings often 
have most disastrous endings, Blow and bluster 














soon exhaust themselves. Noise and fuss and 


pretention is never mistaken for earnestness 
and great talent. 

Pulling the wool over the eyes of the public 
(a fine art once existing) is played out. The 
general public know too much about musi 
nowadays to be deceived. It demands more of 
an ordinary player of to-day, than it expected 
of the geniuses of a past age. It is impossible 
to take a prominent place in the ranks of the 
musicians of the present time, without a real 
genius for hard work, and a willingness to study 
and practice to the minutest detail all the in- 
tricacies of the art. 

Porpora kept one of his pupils on one exer 
cise for five years, and when at the end of that 
time the great teacher dismissed his pupil, 
because he could teach him nothing more, it 
was with the remark: ‘‘ You are the greatest 
singer in the world.”” How many pupils would 
Porpora have if he were living and teaching 
to-day ? 

Yes, it pays to start well; to be patient; to 
be willing to work, tune or no tune, until 
every little trifle is thoroughly understood and 
mastered. The ‘pieces’ will take care of them 
selves; they can wait; they are in no hurry to 
be massacred, and the people at large are quite 
willing to deny themselves the pleasure of 
hearing you play, dear young friend, until you 
can present yourself a worthy claimant for their 
attention and applause 


City Motes. 


The Zoo has ‘‘ Pinafore” ona ‘‘really ship,” 
as the Editor’s boy calls it. 


John A. Broekhoven, has been elected Con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Mr. Louis Ballenberg may be found daily at 
The John Church Co,’s rooms, the headquarters 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra, of which he is the 
manager. He will arrange to supply music 
for any or all occasions. 


Very little of musical interest has transpired 
since our last issue, aside from the delightful 
weekly concerts of the Cincinnati Orchestra at 
Burnet Woods and Eden Park. These con- 
certs are growing in popularity and are at- 
tended by large and appreciative audiences. 
The programs are selected with great care, and 
the performance of them cannot be excelled. 
The city is under lasting obligation to the 
donor of the fund which renders these concerts 
possible. We question whether Mr. Groesbeck 
could have placed a fund for the public good 
where it would have yielded larger and more 
satisfactory returns. Michael Brand is the 
worthy conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra ; 
Louis Ballenberg, general business manager. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra is agitated in- 
ternally, and likely to be eternally, unless a 
better spirit prevails among its members. The 
managers did a wise thing in rejecting the 
proposition to have two conductors and two 
concertmeisters. Whether the recent change 
of leaders is for the best or not, remains to be 
seen, but it certainly is best that there be but 
one. In the meantime may the VISITOR sug- 
gest to the members that if the Philharmonic 
desires public support it must do away with all 
bickerings and jealousies. The ‘‘I won’t 
play” attitude is a foolish and dangerous one, 
the public wont stand it. It wants good music, 
and good music can’t be produced by a com- 
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pany of angry and jealous musician (uiet 
down, gentlemen, and go to work and show 
the public that you are worthy of its heariy 
support, which support you will get if y 
nean business, and not otherwis¢ 

The May Festival Association held its annua 
meeting recently, at which was received and 
approved the report of the committee on the 
perfection of the new organization. The r 
organization v'as effected by the election of the 
following directory. One year, Messrs. E 
ward Goepper, Lawrence Maxwell, Jr., and H 


T. Proctor; two years, W. N. Hobart, Lucie 
Wulsin, and A. Howard Hinkle; three 
years, Edwin Stevens, Harry G. Roelker, an 


Stewart Shillito. The old Harmonic Society 

swallowed up in the Festival Association, and 
the officers of the former turned over a dona 
tion of $207.05 for the endowment fund Phe 
trustees appointed for this fund are John 


Church, Jr., Richard Dymond, an M. | 
Force. 
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Music and Musicians. 


Reports from the National Norm t Elmira, 
N. Y., are very enthusiast t 
this session of the school see letterit nother 


part of this paper. 


The Haydn Quartet of Ft. Wayne, Ind., 


< 


have just filled an enga,ement with the | n 
gay 

Park Assembly at Rome city Phe ger emen 
comprising the Quartet are amateurs, t hav 
superior voices, and show great skill 
taste in their singing. 

The Saengeriest at Ft Wayne, under the 
direction of Otto Schmidt, was a great cess 

’ f 

rhe imported soloists were Miss Kell gg, Mr 


Webber, Mr. Babcock, Prof. Junck, and othe: 
The Haydn Quartet of Ft. Wayne, w ne of 
the features of the Festival. 


Mr. C. A. Boyle, one of the old N 


introduced a new feature the e! 
Ottawa, Kas, S. S. Assembly, viz Render 
ing Dr. Root’s ‘* Haymakers”’ wit! stumes, 
scenery and action. It was received withgr 
favor and received a warm resolution of thanks 


from the officers of the assembly 


T. L. Krebs and P. J. Fortin a lirectors 


of the Southern Conservatory of Music, located 
at Rome, Ga The school is admirably man- 
aged and is on a good basis for the best 
musical results, Mr. Krebs has just written 

little work on Modulation which, we think, 
will be hig ly prized by music students, teacl 


ers, and organists. 


The Annual Commencement Exercises of the 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception of 
Oldenburg, Indiana, which occurred on Thurs 
day, June 25, 1885, was a most decided s@ccess 
in every respect. Oldenburg is situated in 
Franklin Co. about 3 miles from Batesville, 
and is a thriving village of about 600 inhabit 
ants, mostly Germans, The Academy occupies 
the principal site in the village and is a most 
imposing structure. At the commencement 


exercises we noticed the Bishop of the Vir 
cennes Diocese, Rev. Chatard, and juite a 
number of Clergymen from Ohio and Indiana. 
An audience of about 800 was in attendance 
This is a model school. Besides the usual 
studies the Sisters teach music, painting, 
crayon work, and all manner of needle work, 


of which a creditable display was made. The 
program is too long for insertion and for pat 
ticular mention, suffice to say that all did well 


and the Sisters have every reason to feel elate: 
over the work of the past year. 
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Why is chloroform like Mendelssohn ?— 
Because it is one of the great com; s of 
modern times, 
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Music In New Orleans. 


NEw ORLEANS, July 18th, 1885. 


Some say that the people of the ‘ Crescent 
City” have a great taste and an ardent love 
for music, and are easily inspired with great 
emotion and enthusiasm for that soaring art, 
while on the other hand, others refute it. 
Now should any one chance toask me to render 
my opinion, I should willingly say, and in 
accordance with the dictates of conscience, 
that they are always in favor of music, no 
matter of what mode, whether instrumental or 
vocal, provided a due and sufficient notice is 
given them. Such was the case with the * Fay 
Templeton” opera troop, that gave some per- 
formances at the “Spanish Fort Theatre”’ in 
*«Coquette” and ‘Olivette.” On its arrival 
here it was buoyed up with the hope of 
filling a successful engagement, but after the 
elapse of a few performances, it saw it 
was wasting lung power on a small and worth- 
less audience; and finally broke its engage- 
ment and left the city with sad and melancholy 
visages, The blame is not to be shifted onto 
Miss Templeton and her company, for indeed 
the entire troop always endeavored to give 
its audiences (no matter how small) all 
possible satisfaction, but the fault is attributed 
chiefly to the Board of Management of the 
‘«Spanish Fort,’’ who, with its usual reluct- 
ance, failed to advertise the troop enough, and 
give notice requisite to the people, and the 
result followed as stated above, 

Last month the “ Shakespear Club” of New 
Orleans, gave a dramatic entertainment for the 
benefit of Commodore Hunter. The title of 
the drama was ‘‘ The Wife,” a tale of ‘‘ Man- 
tua.”’ During the acts Miss C. Bauman and 
Mr. E, Crusel, afforded relaxation to the 
audience by treating them to some very fine 
singing. The former gaveselections from ‘ II 
Trovatore”’ and ‘*La Traviata,’”’ and the 
latter, parts from “William Tell,” Miss Bauman 
has an exceedingly great taste for music. She 
has lately graduated here in singing, and in- 
tends to pursue a loftier course at the ‘* Grand 
Conservatory of Music at Paris.’ 

‘* Prof. Mochert’s’’ Military Band every 
evening gives open air concerts at the ‘‘ Span- 
ish Fort,” while at the ‘* West End,” a few 
miles away, ‘‘ Prof. D’Acquins”’ Band is giv- 
ing good concerts. 

Three bells have lately been put up in this 
city at the St. Augustine’s church, one of which 
is much larger than the ‘ Liberty Bell” at 
Philadelphia, and was donated to the pastor, 
last summer, by his father and mother in 
France upon celebrating their golden wedding. 

Mr. Henry Joubert, one of New Orleans’ 
best violinists, has departed for Paris, which 
place he intends to make his permanent home, 
The people who love music are greatly grieved, 
for many and many a charitable concert did 
he give, and has elevated many of our young 
ladies and gentlemen to the high standard 
they now occupy in music circles. 

ARNULPH. 
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: Musie Hath Charms ’—In 
Moderation. 








‘*I drink my water at the springs to a galop, 
I breakfast to a polka, I chat with fair women 
on the piazza to a sonata, I walk by a march, 
I dine to a waltz, I go to sleep by a serenade,” 
wrote a Boston gentleman from Saratoga to a 
friend last summer ; and never was the perpet- 
ual music of this place more graphically pic- 
tured, I become so accustomed to it in a day 
or two, that I only notice it when it ceases. 
You walk and talk to music, it beats out an 
accompaniment to your writing, you think by 
music, and you waltz off to dreamland by a 
Strauss melody.— Detroit Free Press. 








We remember once seeing a composition for 
the pianoforte in which Italian words were 
placed over almost every bar, so that the notes 
could scarcely be read in consequence of the 
multiplicity of directions as to how they should 
be played. This, of course, appears very 
ridiculous ; but, after all, it is only carrying to 
a pitch of absurdity a very useless custom, 
We have commented on this matter before, and 
now only return to it in consequence of re- 
peated questions from correspondents, and 
from the conviction that no reform*can be 
instituted unless the evils complained of are 
constantly kept before the public. Assuredly 
we do not require to be told that a flowing 
melody is to be performed smoothly, and in a 
singing style; that a pathetic theme is to be 
played with expression; or that delicate and 
refined passages are to be rendered gracefully. 
Neither is it necessary to remind the performer 
that a lively piece is to be given with spirit, or 
a march in the style of a march. Such direc- 
tions, indeed, are usually disregarded by 
students, and to cultivated artists they become 
positively irritating. A good master will tell 
his pupils that everything appearing upon the 
paper must be strictly observed ; but how will 
he teach them to play ‘‘sadly,” “lovingly,” 
or *‘ bitterly ?”’ Itis very true that the words 
‘*con dolore,” ‘‘amoroso,” or ‘‘ amarezza” 
are used to express these feelings; but they 
mean no more in Italian than in the plain 
English which we have used; and we cannot 
but think that by the use of such directions 
the real dignity of music is lowered. All words 
denoting variety of tone and time are of course 
absolutely essential for the due performance of 
a composition, and ought to be rigidly attended 
to; but a student should be taught to read not 
only the notes, but the meaning of his music. 
As exemplified in Beethoven’s sonatas, good 
works speak for themselves, but inferior ones 
may require bolstering up with words, A 
high-class painter does not think it necessary 
to tell us what animal he intends to represent 
in his picture but a child often writes under 
his daub, ‘‘ This is a horse.” 
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Hymnology. 


A great deal has been said about hymns 
being used in public worship in the precise 
form in which they were written by their re- 
spective authors. 

That one has the right to desire or wish the 
use of his own compositions in the form in 
which he composed them, may be unreservedly 
conceded. 

But there is another and broader question 
which enters into the particular subject of 
Hymnology, or metrical compositions, not per- 
haps originally designed for pudlic or general 
use, or whether their authors so designed them 
or not, and it is this: after the composition has 
gone forth and becomes public property, after 
all legal right has been given up, the use or 
adoption of such composition is purely a matter 
of volition on the part of compilers of hymnals. 
A sacred hymn or song may possess many at- 
tractive features as originally written, but it 
may not be suitable for use in public, or it may 
be susceptible of improvement when so used, 
Persons who have devoted time and attention 
to the rendering of hymns in Divine worship 
may be far more competent to decide what is 
most fitting for such purpose, than one who is 
gifted with poetic genius to compose a hymn 
outright. There can be no toubt about this, 
for many such compositions have been altered 
or adapted to public use, the form of expres- 
sion has been changed, and the alterations 
have entirely supplanted the originals. 

















In this no wrong was done the writers. 
Their natural desire to have their precise words 
retained must give place to the larger claim, 
not to say demand, of the ‘Great Congrega- 
tion,” to adapt or recast the form, so as to 
make it more acceptable for general use, per- 
haps more correct in the setting forth of doc- 
trine. It ought to be felt honor enough, and 
a great honor, for one to have his poor words 
sung at all in the courts of God’s sanctuary ; 
if they can be improved, in the opinion of 
others, the most cheerful acquiescence it seems 
ought to be conceded. The most acceptable 
praise to God being the end, and not the mere 
verbatim of a writer.— Church Press. 


‘No One to Love.” 


AUTHOR OF THIS SONG A LOVER WHO 
WOULDN’T RUN FROM BULLETS, 


THE 


Washington Letter in Boston Traveller.—l 
heard a curious story yesterday in regard to 
the well known song— 

“No one to love! none to caress! 

Traveling alone through life's wilderness,” &c. 

The author of this song lives here in Wash- 
ington, and he boards at a hotel within a square 
or so of the White House. He is now a man of 
perhaps forty, and he wrote the song many 
years ago. He wasin love with a beautiful 
girl, and the day was fixed for their marriage. 
In the interval between the engagement and 
this day the war broke out and the young man 
enlisted. He was on the field when the time 
approached for the wedding. It was on the 
eve ofa great battle, and that was the first 
battle in which the young man was to take 
part. He wrote to his sweetheart asking her 
to postpone the day of the marriage until after 
the fight. This she refused to do, and said if 
he did not return and keep his part of the 
engagement she would consider the engage- 
ment off. The young man preferred to trust 
to luck in regard to the engagement to being 
considered a coward in running away from his 
first battle, and remained on the field. His 
lady-love was so piqued at the refusal that she 
persisted in her rejection of his suitand married 
another man. Inspired with the feeling of the 
desertion, the rejected wrote the song which 
had such a wide run. 

He not only wrote the song, but he remained 
true to his first love, and for some time, the 
story goes, he has been living here with his 
mother. Not long ago, however, his love’s 
husband died, and since that time he has re- 
newed the acquaintance of the widow, who, 
though older than when he went to the war, is 
still charming. The old flame has, it is said, 
revived in the fair widow’s breast, and there is 
a fair prospect of a match. 





Berlioz’s Funeral Symphony in 
London. 


One of the chief novelties of the Richter 
season was the symphony “ Funebre et Triom- 
phale,”’ written by Berlioz in 1840, and intended 
to be performed in the open air in celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of the revolution of 
July. A Nemesis has always followed this 
work. At its first performance in Panis it was 
drowned by the drums of the Guards. At the 
Crystal Palace, where Mr. Manns first intro- 
duced it in the summer of 1882, the doors of 
the concert-room were open, and the people 
preferred the superior attractions of the rhodo- 
dendron show. Dr, Richter, in clemency to 
his audience, adopted a modified disposition of 
the orchestra, which Berlioz modestly desired 
should number no fewer than two hundred 
military instruments. The symphony consists 
of a funeral march while the bodies are carried 
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to the grave, a funeral oration, delivered by 
the trombone (and well played by Herr Muller), 
and lastly an apotheosis, in which Berlioz says, 
‘‘T aimed at an archangelic ring, simple but 
noble, with standards and arms, radiant, 
triumphant, far reaching, immense, announc- 
ing to earth and heaven the opening of the 
Empyrean.” Mr. Ambrose Austin, as in his 
manner wont, translated this high falutin’ 
passage quite literally, and instead of opening 
the Empyrean threw open the doors of the 
hall, by which many of the devoted audience 
escaped. Eugene d’Albert’s overture, another 
species of mental torture was offered in the 
form of a so-called overture by Mr. Eugene 
d’Albert, to Holderlin’s prose correspondence 
entitled ‘*Hyperion.” The composer now 
claims to be a pupil of Liszt, and if he does 
not imitate his master he at any rate tries to 
do so. Holderlin, it is said, “lived thirty- 
seven years in a state of mental derangement.” 
Mr. d’Albert manifestly wishes to place his 
audience in a similar predicament. 





Singers Manufactured to Order. 


Chemists have done wonderful things of late 
years, and one of them has at last undertaken 
to make good singers to order. He has made 
an instrument to permit the inhalation of vapors 
of ammonia and peroxide of hydrogen, the use 
of which two or three hours a day is said to 


greatly increase the clearness and volume of, 


one’s voice, and to give it the Italian tone. He 
has plenty of certificates as to the ability of the 
invention to do what he claims for it, but the 
story of its invention rather tends to shake 
one’s faith in the discovery. He says that he 
analyzed the air of Italy to find what peculiar 
chemical constituents acted upon the human 
voice in that country to produce the good 
quality of Italian voices. Having found them 
he put them in the ‘tammoniaphone,”’ where- 
by Italian air is artificially produced in any 
country. The defect about this theory seems 
to be in the assumption that the air of Italy is 
a controlling factor in the production of good 
voices. There are plenty of bad voices in 
Italy produced under the influence of the s*me 
air, and some of the best Italian opera singers 
are Italian only in ‘* the bills.”” Not a few 
are Americans, and the real names of some 
others are more common in Cork than in Italy. 
The ammoniaphone may be a good thing, but 
it would look better if not accompanied by 
the theory as to why it is such a good thing. 
—Phila. Ledger. 





Gleanings. 


Those engaged in furthering the advance- 
ment of the scheme for establishing the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, which originated with 
Mrs. Francis B. Thurber of New York and Mr, 
Theodore Thomas, are leaving no steps un- 
taken to insure its success. Mr. Charles E. 
Locke, business manager of the enterprise, is 
now looking about for a building offering suit- 
able accommodations for the instruction and 
work preliminary to the annual performances. 
Mrs, Thurber has received many letters show- 
ing the widespread interest in the scheme, and 
even several cablegrams from Paris, where she 
is well known as an art patron. 


Manager Mapleson tells of some curious ex- 
periences with Hans Richter as conductor. 
He says that Richter raps his orchestra to order 
for the daily rehearsals upon the stroke of 12. 
If, in the opening measures or movement he 
discovers the absence of a single player, he 
drops his baton, says ‘‘Good morning, gentle- 
men; to-morrow at 12 sharp,” and walks away 
from the theatre with a serenity equalled only 
by that of an operatic impresario. He states, 


i 





as a solemn fact, also, that after Sir Michael 
Costa had brought out “ Lohengrin” under his 
(Manager Mapleson’s) direction in London and 
and had revised and corrected with the most 
minute care all the parts used, Hans Richter, 
upon being called to add his personal efforts to 
give fame to the production of the opera by 
conducting its performance, not only found 631 
corrections necessary in the score, but called 
23 rehearsals of the company drilled by Sir 
Michael, principals and all, included Mme, 
Nilsson, before he would announce a public 
performance. 

Manager Foster of the reorganized Ideal 
Opera Company has secured for next season 
Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, soprano, who is expected 
to make a great hit. She is said to resemble 
Mme. Patti, and to have a fine soprano voice 
and real dramatic ability. Mlle. de Lussan 
supplies the place of Geraldine Ulmer. Whit- 
ney’s place will be supplied by W. H. Clark, 
the basso, and Mathilde Phillipps, by Agnes 
Huntington. The other principal members of 
the company will remain. The organization 
will, as previously announced, have a reper- 
toire similar to that of the Carl Rosa Company 
in England. 

Wilhelm}, the eminent violinist, is not with- 
out a grim sense of humor of his own. The 
audience which greeted him at Gothemburg, 
in Scandinavia, was quite small, but on the 
succeeding day when the artist took his depar- 
ture great crowds gathered at the depot and 
cheered him with enthusiasm. As the train 
moved off Wilhelmj turned to a stander-by 
and said: ‘‘ Next time I come to Gothenburg 
I shall give my concert at the station.” 





Ne nel 


A Teacher 


of over twenty years’ experience says: “I have 
examined every book of any note that has been 
published, and I have found none to compare 
with the ‘‘Curriculum,” by Geo. F. Root. I 
have used it ever since it was published, and 
all teachers educated by me use it. 

ANKIE GREEN PARKER, Ocala, Fla.” 





VT 


A somewhat novel and interesting confession 
has been made by one who knows, concerning 
the visit to this country of Winklemann, the 
tenor of last season’s Wagner festival tour. It 
appears that when Mr. Theodore Thomas went 
abroad to engage the artists for the tour he in- 
structed an assist=rt who travelled with him to 
secure photogvaphs of all artists with whom 
negotiatiop: should be opened, so that if any 
delay occurred in completing the engagements 
there would be no difficulty in securing these 
valuable aids in the advertising of the concerts. 
The engagement of Mme. Materna, Herr Scaria 
and Herr Winkelmann was not completed as 
speedily as expected, but when Mr. Thomas 
returned to this country he requested the as- 
sistant to turn over to his American manager 
the photographs of these artists. Upon re- 
ceiving them, Manager Locke made his con- 
tracts for lithographic reproductions of the 
photographs, and the singularly effective 
grouping of the three heads upon the lithogra- 
phic sheet will be recalled by all familiar with 
the events of the tour. After the trio of 
artists had completed their journeyings they 
returned to Europe, apparently in excellent 
spirits over their successful season in this coun- 
try. When Mme. Materna returned a few 
months ago the real story of the lithograph be- 
came known, as,in a moment of confidence, 
she stated to a friend that the adverse criticisms 
made last season upon the value of the like- 
ness of Winkelmann were well founded, as the 
photograph furnished the artist who made the 
drawing was that of Herr——, who has been 
recognized as Winkelmann’s rival in Germany 
for many years, 
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Sharps and Flats. 





BY CHARLES M,. FILLMORE. 





The discussion in the VisiITror, opened by 
Mr. Harding’s ‘‘ Misleading Terms,” has but 
added another example to the long list that 
bears witness to the fact that would-be refor- 
mers discover that it is much easier to find 
fault with the accepted order of things than to 
offer anything in its place that is more accept- 
able. America is the land of progress, the 
home of short methods, lightning music read- 
ers, patent notations, and all kinds of Yankee 
“short-cuts,’’ and yet Americans have that 
practical side to their nature that demands 
something better in place of what they already 
have before they agree to exchange. Knowing 
all this, undismayed by Mr. Harding’s fate and 
the fate of many another would-be reformer, 
I have decided to enter the ranks of the icono- 
clasts, and offer a few criticisms on the ‘‘ way 
of putting things ,”’ as found in many writings 
on musical theory. 

Most works on the rudiments of music con- 
tain in substance the following definitions. 

The staff is used for representing the pitches 
of tones. 

Each line and space of the staff is called a 
degree. 

A clef placed upon a staff fixes the pitches 
which that staff represents. 

A sharp placed upon a degree of the staft 
makes that degree represent a pitch a half-step 
higher than it represented before. 

Now, it seems to me that it is rather incon- 
sistent to say thata clef fixes the pitches which 
a staff represents and then say that a sharp 
changes the pitch that a degree of that staff 
represents and makes it represent a different 
pitch from the one it was fixed to represent, 

But, it may be answered, supposing this in- 
consistency is granted, can anything better or 
more consistent be offered in its place? Well, 
here is a suggestion, we leave it to others to 
pass judgment upon its merits or demerits. 

A sharp placed upon a degree of the staf 
represents a pitch a half step higher than that 
degree represents. 

But, it is objected, a sharp does not repre- 
sent pitch. Let ussee. Place two notes upon 
the second line of the staff (G clef). Thesame 
pitch is indicated by each note. Place a sharp 
before the second note and two different pitches 
are indicated. The only change in representa 
tion or indication that has been made, is in the 
introduction ofthe sharp. Hence it must be 
the sharp that represents the new pitch. 

What I mean is that the first line of the staff 
(G clef) should always represent the absolute 
pitch E. As the definitions run now there is 
really no positive representation of absolute 
pitch. That is, there is no degree of the staff 
that always stands for A, or for B, or for C, etc. 
By the definitions here given, each degree of 
the staff stands for an absolute pitch ( corre- 
sponding, if you please, to the white keys of the 
piano ), while sharps and flats represent other 
absolute pitches, intermediate to those repre- 
sented by the staff, ( corresponding to the black 
keys of the piano). 

I am not at all surprised, from the manner in 
which rudiments are often taught, that many 
people get the idea into their heads that a sharp 
**raisesa tone” ahalf step. They are told that 
a line represents a certain pitch,but if a sharp 
is placed upon the lineit represents a pitch a 
half-step higher, which to their minds is equiv- 
alent to raising the degree or raising the pitch 
itself, 

But if they are taught that the degrees of the 
staff represent fixed pitches and that sharps 
and flats represent other fixed pitches interme 
diate to those represented by the staff, they 
will not be thus misled. 































































































Lanner and Strauss. 


i 
} 
| 
It may be interesting to recall the origin of | 
the orchestras which made the compositions of 
the Vienna waltz kings so famous. Lanner 
and Strauss the elder commenced with very | 
humble surroundings in merry old Vienna, 
Lanner, accompanied by his brother Drahanch, 
played in inns and pleasure gardens, and also 
in front of the Jungling’s coffee house, near 
the ‘*Schlagbrucke,” in the Leopoldstadt. 
Che trio became every day better known and 
more appreciated; while the collection plate, | 
formed out of a bent sheet of music, with 
which they went round during the pause, pre- 
sented an increasingly satisfactory result. 
Strauss, who was intended by his friends to 
learn the art of book-binding, ran away from 
his master, and, driven by his musical genius, 
joined Pamer’s orchestra; however, he very 
soon quitted that, offering himself to the trio 
Lanner Drahanck, by whom he was received 
with open arms. The fame of the four young 
violinists spread rapidly all over Vienna, and 
their compositions attracted great attention ; 
in the course of time, the quartet increased to 
an orchestra, in which both Lanner and Strauss 
took an equally prominent part, and subse- 
quently the one orchestra was formed into two, 
which enjoyed an equal share of popular esti- 
mation, 





The Stewart Cathedral and its six 
Organs, 


The musical facilities in the Stewart Cathe- 
dral, Long Island, are thus described : 

“Six different organs have been built in dif- 
ferent parts of the building. The most im- 
portant of these is the great organ in the north 
apse, It is furnished with four key-boards and 
124 stops, with twenty-four combination stops 
that admit of more than a million combina- 
tions of sound. On either side of the choir is 
another organ, with a fourth of great power in 
the crypt, a fifth in the tower, and an echo 
organ built under the vaulting of the roof. 
Chis produces a soft and weird music, All the 
organs are operated from the key-board of the 
great apse organ, which also plays the chimes 
of thirteen bells in the tower, The choir in- 
struments are made to correspond by means of 
iron tubes filled with wind bya bellows engine 


in the crypt of the apse, A second engine in 
the crypt of the tower operates the bellows that | 
inflate the instruments in the crypt, the tower 
and the vaulting. All the organs and the 
chimes, are connected by electric wires, about 
twenty-six miles of which are employed, sup- 
plied with electricity by a motor in the tower 
engine-room. Sublime and grand are the only 
terms which can suggest the effect of the volume 
of harmony produced by these instruments in 
united action.” 





Phe Neave Music School of Salisbury, N. | 
C., at one of its closing concerts gave H. S. | 
Saroni’s Cantata of the ‘Culprit Fay,” with | 
very great success. 


We clip the following from the Berlin 
Fremdenblatt, Germany: A new piece of | 
music has been dedicated to the actress Fred- | 
erika Boguar. It is composed by an American, 
Phil. B, Perry, and is melodious, fresh and 
sparkling as the waters of the Danube. It 
shows that the composer is possessed of con- | 
siderable talent, and we heartily recommend | 
this pretty Boguar Walzer to all friends of | 
music, 


We are pleased to learn that our, old friend, 
Mr. C, B. Cady, of the University of Michigan, 
has had his office of Musical Instructor raised 
to the dignity of a professorship. | 


Anecdote of Spohr. 


A characteristic anecdote of Spohr, the com- 
poser, is given apropos to the great Congress 
at Erfurt in 1808. Napoleon, then at the 
zenith of his power, kept magnificent state in 
the German town, and entertained his royal 
allies and vassals as an émperor should. 
Among other things he summoned Talma, Mars, 
and other luminaries of the French stage from 
Paris, upon which Spohr and three of his pupils 
started on foot for Erfurt in the hope of some- 
how or other enjoving a great dramatic treat. 
But they found that the performances were 
only for the sovereigns and their suites, even 
the musicians being forbidden to introduce any 
one into the orchestra. It then occurred to 
Spohr, that he and his pupils might bribe some 
of the musicians to give up their instruments 
for a single evening, and two violins anda 
violoncello were thus transferred, No other 
stringed instrument player being open to temp- 
tation, the bold idea occurred to Spohr of learn- 
ing enough of a wind instrument in a single 
day for the required purpose, and the second 
hornist was willing to cede his place. Let 
Spohr tell the rest. ‘*I soon prevailed on him 
whose place I wished to take to yield his horn 
to me, and began my studies. At first I pro- 
duced the most terrific tones; but, after about 
an hour, I succeeded in bringing out the nat- 
ural tones of the instrument. After dinner, 
while my pupils walked, I recommenced my 
studies; and although my lips pained me very 
much, I did not rest until I could play my 
horn part perfectly in the very easy overtures 
and entr’actes which were to be performed in 
the evening. Thus prepared, I and my pupils 
joined the other musicians,and, as each carried 
his instrument under his arm, we reached our 
places without opposition. We found the 
saloon already brilliantly lit up and filled with 
the numerous suite of the sovereigns. The 
seats for Napoleon and his guests were close 
behind the orchestra . The orchestra, 
with their faces turned toward the stage, stood 
in a long row, and each was strictly forbidden 
to turn and look at the sovereigns. As I had 
received notice of this beforehand, I had pro- 
vided myself secretly with a small looking glass, 
by the help of which, as soon as the music was 
ended, I obtained a good view of those who 
directed the destinies of Europe . At every 
succeeding entracte the pain of my lips in- 
creased ; and at the close they had become so 
swollen and blistered that in the evening I 
could scarcely eat any supper. Even the next 
day, on my return to Gotha, they had a very 
negro-like appearance, and my young wife was 
not a little alarmed when she saw me; but she 
was nettled when, jesting, I said that it was 
from kissing to excess the pretty Erfurt women, 
When, however, I had related to her the 
history of my studies on the horn, she laughed 
heartily at my expense.”’ 


The Character of Haydn. 


Haydn was aman who made the most of 
his gifts. He was never satisfied, and always 
strove to reach a higher ideal. He once said: 
‘*T have only just learned in my old age to 
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use the wind-instruments, and now that I do | 
understand them I must leave the world.” | 


He composed so much that one would think 
he wrote quickly, but such was not the case. 
When an idea occurred to him, he would note 
it in a little book that he always carried with 
him, and afterward he would work it over with 
the greatest care. He felt his genius wasa 
gift from God which he must use for the good 
of others. “God has given me talent,” he | 
said ‘‘and I thank him for it. I think I have | 
done my duty and have been of use in my 
generation.”’ In writing for the pianoforte, 
he paid great attention to the melody, which | 





renders his works equally interesting to young 
and old. They are always fresh and cheerful, 
and are often founded on some little romance 
or incident. Haydn did so much for musical 
composition, especially the symphony, and 
was so genial and kind to his fellow-musicians, 
and so fond of children, that in his later years 
he was always called ‘‘ Papa Haydn.” The 
name is still frequently used in referring to him. 
-—‘*From Bach to Wagner,” by Agatha Tunis, 
in St. NICHOLAS for June, 


| 


Musical Mopper. 





Organist.—“ Them tunes” is the correct 


plural of ** hymn tune.” 


*«Gathered waists are still very much in favor 
with young ladies.” They are with young 
gentlemen also, 


Mrs, Brownstone says that if she has a dog, 
she wants one of those great Sarah Bernhardt 
dogs that dig those dear old monks out of the 
snow in Switzerland. 

The blind fiddler. Jess.—‘‘It’s a wonder 
hoo he can see tae do’t, and him stone-blin’.” 

Jock.—‘‘ He disna need tae see’t, lass. He 
hears ’t wi’ his fingers,” 


We have just received a sample copy of a 
new song, entitled ‘* Put your arms around me, 
dear.’’ Any lady who desires to try it, can do 
so by calling at our office after business hours 

we mean the song. 


A practical view. ‘‘ How lovely in the calm 
stillness of evening to listen to the nightin- 
gale’s note!” 

**VYeth, he’s a doocid fine fellow, is the 
nightingale; but I thay” (éright idea) ‘‘ he 
must be a beathly noothance to all the other 
little birdth that want to go to thleep.”’ 


A boy going out poaching shot a bird, and 
another ran to secure the trophy. Coming 
near where it had fallen, he found a white owl 
so sprawled in the grass as to present to his 
view only a head with staring eyes and a pair 
of wings attached, Instantly he shouted, in 
dismay, “ We’re in for it now, Jock; we've 
shot a cherubim !” 


A paper says; ‘‘A woman, while cutting her 
corn with a sickle, in the field, the other day, 
badly cut her foot.” A sickle is an unhandy 
thing to pare corns with, anyway, but as there 
was probably no razor at hand, she took the 
first thing she could find. When a woman 
starts to do a thing, she will accomplish her 
purpose. And there is no doubt but what she 
would have used an axe if she hadn’t found 
the sickle. 


He Marched with Sherman.—‘‘Were you 
engaged in the war of the Rebellion?” was 
asked of Dumley, who paid $800 for a substi- 
tute, 

«*Oh, yes,” he said, ‘*I was with Sherman. 
How well I can remember,’’ he went on, ret- 
rospectively, “the morning we left Atlanta en 
route for the sea. My voice was hoarse for 
two days with singing ‘Marching Through 
Georgia.’ ”’ 


Down in Little Rock, Ark., Miss Emma 
Abbott, as the Violetta of the ‘“ Traviata” 
cast, had an interrupted death scene. The 
fire in the room was a Col. Sellers affair, a red 
cloth with a candle back of it. The candle 
tipped over and set the cloth on fire. The 
Doctor of the cast tried to quench the flame 
without marring the scene, but all to no pur- 
pose. The audience began to grow uneasy, 
when Miss Abbott sprang from her death 
couch with a blanket caught from its furnish- 
ings, with which she speedily stopped what 
threatened to be a conflagration. 
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‘** John, what odor is that ?” 

** Cloves, love.”’ 

‘** But that other?” 

“ Allspice, my beloved.” 

** But isn’t there another?” 

‘* Yes, apples, belovedest.” 

** Just one more?” 

** Raisins, my most belovedest.”’ 

‘¢ Well, John, if you’d only drink justa little 
brandy, now, I think you would make a good 
mince-pie,”’ 


Mme. Materna was interviewed in ’Frisco, 
and told of her experience with the ‘*cowboys’’ 
on the plains as follows: ‘One came to me 
and said, ‘Are you Mrs. Materna?’ * Yes,’ I 
said, ‘Then shake,’ he said, and he grabbed 
my hand like this. Then he told me to sing, 
but I told him I had a headache, and told him 
to go into the next car and a lady there, Miss 
Juch, would sing. Well, they went and pulled 
pistols and made Miss Juch sing, and she was 
all trembling and tried to sing, ‘ Last Rose of 
Summer.” 

Mme. Patti recently met Mr. Stuart Robson, 
and, in the course of conversation, she re- 
minded him that he was the first American 
actor of prominence to speak words of encour- 
agement to her when she wasa poverty stricken 
little girl singing about the streets for a living. 
Singularly enough, too, it was Mr. Robson 
who contributed to the New York Mirror—- 
then edited by N. P. Willis—the criticism of 
Adelina’s first appearance in New York in 
concert 28 years ago. This friendly critique 
Mme. Patti still preserves among her most 
treasured archives. 


Director Stanton, now in Berlin, has prob- 
ably discovered that the value of German 
operatic artists has increased with singular 
rapidity since last season. It is said that 
Fraulein Schroeder Hanfstaengl, who got $400 
last season and was willing to remain for $500, 
now demands $Soo per night. Reichmann, a 
tenor, demands $600 a night, with a guarantee 
of 60 nights, and young Wachtel, who has no 
other reputation but the name of his father, 
wants $600 a night. The story has been cir- 
culated through Germany that the German 
opera has killed off the Italian opera in New 
York, and that the former has the field to itself 
now. 

An Irishman who had a pig, fed it to reple- 
tion one day, and starved it the next. On 
being asked his reason for doing so, he replied, 
‘Och, sure, and isn’t it that I like to have 
bacon with a strake o’ fat and a strake o’ lane 
aqually, one after t’other?” 


It is stated Mad. Nilsson lately offered to 
sing “Elsa” in ‘* Lohengrin,”’ and in one 
other opera at the Paris Grand Opera House 
for $800 a night, and the offer was declined 
by the manager. 

Scene, Boston Theatre; time, matinee of the 
season of 1925 on the occasion of a grand re- 
vival of Flotow’s ‘* Martha,” first performance 
in 30 years: 

First Young Lady—My pop says he saw 
Mme. Patti when she made her last appear- 
ance in America in this opera. 

Second Young Lady—Oh, my dear, he must 
be mistaken, for my father was there, and he 
says the opera was “ Linda.” 

First Y. L.—Well, you know, my dear, that 
you said yesterday that your father was failing, 
my pop’s memory is quite as good as ever, and 
he is quite sure it was ‘* Martha.” 

Second Y. L.—Now, dear, you know how 
frequently you have admitted that your father 
never could recollect names; I’m sure it was 
‘« Linda,” George says so. 

First Y. L.—Oh, yes, George! I guess my 
father knows as much aboutit as George. I'll 
never speak to you again. 

And all this difficulty because there were 
two farewells. 











Hew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Love’s Illusion. Song. Words by Emily 17 
Charles. Music by J. W. Bischoff. Price . 35 cts 
“I fancied he kissed me, on lips and on brow, 
So light the caress, yet it thrilleth me now.” 
An exquisite litthe morceau by this favorite com 
poser. Dainty in style and conception, easy yet artistic, 
and will speedily become popular beyond a doubt 


Sometime. Song. By J. W. Bischoff. Pr., 60 cts, 
** Sometime I think you will be glad to know 
That I have kept you ever in my heart, 
And that my love has only deeper grown 
In all the time that we have lived apart 
Another gem from Dr. Bischoff, which cannot fail to 
be admired. Somewhat plaintive in character, but 
pleasing in melody and arrangement, of but moderate 
difficulty, and rivalling in real merit the best of the 
English songs of this generic character 


Ropk of Ages. For Contralto or Baritone By 

W. Bischoff. Price 60 cts 

Aa arrangement for lower voices of this exceedingly 

beautiful and popular sacred song. One of the most 
effective settings of this well-known hymn 


He’ sEn High and so Sweet. Song and Dance 
Vords W. Turner. Music by G. L. Spau 
nt Price cts 
This popular phrase is here worked into avery t aking 
song, which will no doubt become as popular as the 
phrase itself. 


Where are the Wicked Folks Buried. 
Song for Bass Voice. Words by “ Truth Seeker 
Music by Geo. F. Root. Price cts 

A first-class bass song by one who knows how to make 
them. The humor of the song is exquisite 
* Tell me, gray-headed sexton, | said, 
Where in this field are the wicked folks laid, 
1 have wandered this quiet old graveyard through, 
And studied the epitaphs old and new, 
But on monument, obelisk, pillar, or stone, 
I read of no evil that men have done.” 


Pansy Cottage. Song. Wordsand Music by W 


Barter Johns. Price 20 cts 
A melodious little song in common measure with a re- 
frain in waltz movement 3oth words and music are 


pleasing andtaking. Thissong will find many admirers 


When My Love is Far Away. Waltz Song 
Words and Music by Frank Church "rice . so cts 
One of the better class of wa! bts songs, both as regards 
arrangement and musical merit. Good for concert as 
well as parlor singing 


Geraldine. Songand Chorus. Words and Musi 
by A. M. Bruner. Price 20 cts. 
A simple love song of the popular grade 


When de Chillun all was Young. Song 
and Chorus. Words by Mary A. McKee. Musx 
by Geo. Eisenberg. Price 5 cts 

A good minstrel or plantation song with flowing mel 
ody and good words. This is the chorus 

* Dars Cato an’ Jehosephat, and Oregon Erastus 

An’ Cloe an’ de rest = can like dreams dey’s floatin 
past us, 

Oh, de vine dat scrambled up de wall, its yaller bios 
soms flung, 

An’ de hoe-cake was a brownin, when de chillun all was 
young.” 

Come where the Wild Flowers Bloom. 
Quartet. Words and Music by Ninna S$. Hand 
Price. . . . $1.2 


A somewhat lengthy quartet of considerable variety 
It is not difficult, and has solos for the several parts, wit! 


vocal and piano accompaniments. (Good for concert 

purposes, 

Daisies. Song. Words by M.E.B. Music by M 
E. Whittaker. Price cts 


Somewhat difficult but good for professional singers 
and students. Beautiful tinted title page 


I Love You, Sweet. Song. Words and Musi 
by Mrs. W. A. Markee. Price cts 
* The boat has wings, the bird has wings, 
But none remain, remain for me, 
But wings of kind and loving thoughts 
And wings of precious memory, 
On these I come and still repeat, 
‘1 love you, sweet, 1 love you, sweet.”’ 


Theu Lingering Star. Ballad, Words by Robert 

Burns usic by M. L. McPhail. Price 60 cts 

A fine composition written for and sung by Mr. Chas 

H. Thompson. Somewhat above the popular grade in 
style, but not difficult, An excellent concert song 


Loving Only You. SongandChorus. Words by 
ohn Scott Music by Waldemar er 
rice. . 
A superior song ‘of the popular grade of difficulty 
* Other love grows old, 
Mine is ever new; 
Heart is never cold, 
Loving only you.” 


To My. Mother. Song. Words byAdamei. Music 
by Theodore wy Price. . ct 
A fine song with both English and German words. 
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Good Night, Bye; Bye. ng and Refrain 

Words and Music ) er. Price cts 

A home song of + Yullaby order, pleasing melody 
and quite easy 

in s. Ballad Words by Ge Cooper 

Spring pays: w hite. Price cts 

A little cond ta walk z movement, light, airy, and of the 
popular grade 


My Dear Tom. Song and Chorus. Words and 


Music by T. P. Westendorf. Price cts 
Someone has written Mr. W.a letter beginning with 
the above words, and he sings about it very pleasantly 


in this little song 
‘Such a loving letter has just come, 
I will never tell you who ‘tis from, 


Dainty fingers wrote it, Oh! my heart be caln 
See how she commences here wit! My dear Tom 
Changeful as Life. Song forSopran By Karl 
Otto Heyer Price 4 ts. 


Somewhat elaborate, and more especially adapted for 
professional rather than popular use. Very musicianly 
in its structure, and will be admired by those far enough 
advanced to use it 


To Our Mother nowin Heaven. Songand 
Chorus. Words by H. G. Curtis Music by M 


and Mrs. W. A. Cunningham. Price o cts 
An easy song designed to commemorate the virtues 
fa mother hough written for a special occasion, it 


is not necessarily limited in its use 


Would That We Were These, Love. Rn - 


enade s M iwin S. Me lf 
Prix e ts 
A rather strange title We refer the reader to the 
song itself for an explanation of it A very pretty 
melody 
My Own, My Mother Dear. Song. By]. 
Pennroid rice cts 
Another tribute to mother-k ve Easy and pleasing 


Come Holy Spirit.Sacred Song for Ba ri 
tone. Arranged from Wagner, as sung by Mr. A 
F. Maish. Price t 
A very useful adaptation that cannot fail to meet with 
general acceptance It is already a favorite 
Reunited Land. Songand Chorus. Wor an 
Music by Ward Thatcher Price t 
A patriotic song of considerable vigor Int 
strengthen the love of the flag and country throug t 
all sections of our land 


FOR THE PIANO 


Mein Liebchen. Mia Cara.) Melody by 1 


calossi. Arranged by CharlesCoote, jr. | t 
A new set of w altses by the author of *‘ My Queer 
These are just as good, and will doubtless meet with the 
same favor from the musical world 
The Bridge, Transcription for Pia: By a Sister 
of Charity Price . 75 cts 
A series of brilliant variatiens on a favorite melody 
This piece is of the fourth grade as to difficulty, ar 
very showy A good teaching piece 
Valse impromptu. A la Tyrolienne. By | 
Raff os 6 ‘ $1 
BM - an SERA dition to our new set of K 
positions fur das Pianoforte.”’ 
Sonatine. N: in G Minor. By A. Krause 
*rice 7 is 
Also just added to the above set A superior m po 
sition of moderate difficulty, Excellent for teaching 
Valse de Concert. Op. 3. Joseph Wieniawsk 
Price < 
Of the fifth and sixth grades, and very brilliant 


effective in capabie hands 
in Schonsten Stunde. A morceaux for ; 


sy Lichner Op. 1 0.1 Price ts 

A very pleasing composition of the third grade Like 
all of this writer's pieces this is « ellent for teaching 
purposes 
Light and Gay. We have just added the follow 

ing to this popular set of easy teaching pieces 
Serenade. Franz Schubert ts 
Menuetto. Op. 49, No Beethove ts 
Valse Sostenuto. Story.) 


Grandmother Tells a Ghost > Kullah 


Rondo. } 
Gypsy Dance. From a Sonata cts 
Rondeletto.) 

Minuet. Mozart ts 
Polka. 


BAND ANDORCHESTRA. 


Oh! Maude Elaine! Minstre! Orchestra Har 


rison. 


Dream Faces. (Double number.) Brass Band 
Lewis, 

Waitzesonthe Rhine, Orchestra. Kelar Bela 

Temper de Win’ to dat Poor Sheep. 
Minstrel! Orchestra Westendorf. 


Polka. Merry Little Drummers, Orch« 
tra. Coward. 
Overture. Am Meeresstrand. rouble 
Number.) Brass Band. Crowther 
Price lists, catalogues, etc., furnished on application, 
and the above or any other music published sent post- 
paid on receipt of the marked price 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 
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The Nation Mourns. 


MARCH FUNEBRE. 








in Memory of Gen. Grant. 


By “WINTHROP.” 
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THE NATION MOURNS. 
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THE NATION MOURNS 











Bay Thou Wilt Pever Forget. 


SONG AND CHORUS, 












FANNY J. CROSBY. JNO. R. SWENEY. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Tue Joun Cuurcu Company wish to call the attention 





of the Music Trade and that of the public in general, to 





their unsurpassed facilities for publishing musical com- 








positions of every description, in the very best style, 





either from electrotype or engraved plates, or by the lithographic process. 


To all 





CHORAL SOCIETIES AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 





They wish to say that they are prepared to furnish musical works of any nature, 





from original manuscripts or by reproducing foreign editions, and prices in every 





instance will be made as reasonable as first-class work will permit. 





The greater portion of the works rendered at the great Musical Festivals of 





Cincinnati, Chicago and New York, from their earliest conception, have been | 





furnished by The John Church Company, from plates especially prepared for the | 





purpose, and hence their long experience in this direction renders them eminently 





fit to cater successfully to the demand for similar work. 








Prize METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO 


—spyY— 


EFARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over al! competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin. 

THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
“themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 

PRICE, $2.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinmati, ©. 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practica 
Piano School, 


FOR 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches | 


of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Prorgssors tn THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the hearty endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners, en 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, and a 
host of other musical di nitaries, besides that of the 
most celebrated foreign Hiusie Schools and Conserva- 


tories. : 
Price, including postage, $3.00. 
Be sure tc ask for THE JOHN CHURCH CO’S 


PLATE EDITION. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI, 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE Combines volume with purity and 





IN T U Copiioes lightness, elasticity, and 
IN FINIS Obmbinss beautiful design and best | 
workmanship 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS) 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 


their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 
In all Styles, for Home and Church use 
Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 


| IHustrated Catalogues sent on application 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. | 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


VECETABLE 


PAIN-KILLER. 


We beg to call the attention of the public to thi 
long tested and unrivalled 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


The PAIN KILLER isa purely vegetable compound 
and while it is a most efficient Remedy for Pain, it is a 
perfectly safe medicine even in the most unskillful 
hands. 

FOR SUMMER COMPLAINT, 
or any other form of Bowel Disease in Children or 
Adults; it is almost a certain cure, and has, without 
doubt, been more successful in curing the various 
kinds of 


CHOLERA 
than any other known remedy, or even the most skillful 
physician In India, Africa, and China, where the 
dreadful disease is ever more or less prevalent, the 
PAIN-KILLER 
is considered by the natives, as well as by I iropean 
residents, in those climates, 


A SURE REMEDY. 
CAUTION.—The public wil! be cautious that they 


| get the genuine Pain-Killer, as some unprincipaled 


men use that name for their own worthless compounds 
In so doing they deceive the commu: ity, and infringe 
upon the “ Traps Marx” of Perry Davis 


Prices, 25c., 50c., and $1.00 per Bottle. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Musical Merchan 
dise can be obtained promptly of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospil Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for special occasions. 
Hymn», Tune anp Cuurcu Music Boox published 
Price, elegantly b und in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A single 


The most ELBGANT 


copy for x mination sent postpaid on receipt of $1.5 
Specimen pages free 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


@nly a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 

elegant title, Frank Howard, 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz— Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts 


i ee ob} ie © © © : > 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—R yan, . 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, 35 cts 
Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra 75 cts, 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop, 30 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp., 60 cts, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 
Combines volume with purity and 


IN TON Ra P wwortnene . ' * 
Jom bines lightness, elasticity, an 
IN ENIS Combines beautiful design and best 


workmanship 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


KNABE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





ie be 





PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 


have attained an 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Church Anthems 
By C C. CASE and C C. WILLIAMS. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems for 
opening and closing services. Choirs who 
study difficult music will also find a large 
variety of music adapted to their tastes. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 
THOS. P, PASCALL. 
408 West 36th St., N. ¥ 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH co. 
The Dollar Organ Instructor 


This is the latest addition to our well-known list of 
instruction books, and has the latest devices and 
methods of teaching. The lessons are emter- 
taining Hittite pieces, not dull, dry mechanical 
exercises. Each piece contains some new int 
to be developed by its practice. The * DOLLAR 
ORBGAN INSTRUC OR” was prepared by an 
experienced teacher and writer, who understands just 
what is wanted in a work of this kind. The book has 
a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both 
sacred and secular. 


Co.’s Dollar Organ Instructor. 


Be sure to ask for Charch & | 


CHURCH CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 


ORCHESTRA. 


With PLANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano The first Violin 
part contains all the melody 


INSTRUMENTATION, 


Large Orchestra, 16 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombones 
first and second French Horns, ‘Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte 


Small Orchestra, 10 Lnstruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clanionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano bs ‘ . . 25 
Violin, Cornet and Piano. . F os ae 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Bass and Piano ae sat 
9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 


Cents 


“ 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
elt, Bn ‘* Large 4 - -$2.00 * 
Send for list of pieces now ready. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 





IN TOUC Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
obmbines beautiful design and best 
IN FINIS workmanship 





The Chapel 


A special collection of SacrEep usic for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all ver 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set consists of 26 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most rel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner’s Works. The che- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “‘Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cemts. Full list free. 

In ordering, please specify that you want Chareh 
& Co.’s Standard Series. 


Band & Orchestra Leaders 
ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 
Send for Complete Catalogues 


choice, not 


Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 


A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 








